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Editorial. 


ELIGION, or what passes under the name of re- 
ligion, in the empires, kingdoms, and republics 
of the world, is still the most powerful agency 
involved in the fate of nations. The govern- 
ments of France, Italy, Spain, and Portugal 

have cast off their shackles, and for the present are able 
to set at naught the supreme pontiff of the Church of 
Rome. But the rest of Europe, Catholic and Protestant, 
would find the attempt to cast off the political restraints 
of religion fatal to any dynasty. In America the various 
forms of religion are shaped into barriers almost as rigid 
as the distinctions of caste in India. If religious insti- 
tutions and the religious sentiment were suddenly with- 
drawn from American life, society would be left a helpless 
body from which the skeleton had been withdrawn. 
Even those who stand outside the churches and rail 
at the defects of religious men are themselves examples 
of the effect wrought in human character and condition 
by the religious influences which they resent or against 
which they rebel. 
Pd 


WE are heartily glad that without equivocation or 
delay a high court of justice in England set at rest in one 
day the foul slander which had disturbed the peace of 
God-fearing men and women of Great Britain. King 
George V. has been by repute an honest and honorable 
citizen, an officer and a gentleman without stain and 
without reproach. He has come to the throne in a time 
when the public sentiment of the world has become so 
enlightened and so clean that licentiousness in an English 
sovereign would no longer be tolerated. 


ad 


THE addition of ten million dollars, raising the invested 
funds of the Carnegie Institute to twenty-five millions, 
makes possible the endowment of research on such a 
scale that the most valuable discoveries which have “no 
money in them’’ may be made for the common good of 
mankind. Scientific progress is often made by men of 
genius with the most scanty materials and with apparatus 
which to an ordinary man would be singularly inadequate. 
But all successful investigators know that with an abun- 
dance of money at their command those who are in the 
right line of investigation could perform wonders in the 
way of research and discovery. Astronomy, besides a 
few scanty salaries and some profit to the instrument- 
makers, can never be a money-making affair; but the 
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applications of the scierice benefit the whole world. The 
study of disease by the men appointed to the Rockefeller 
Foundation bids fair to make epidemics impossible, and 
to remove the causes of many of the chronic ailments 
of men and animals; but there is ‘‘no money in it” for 
the heroic pioneer of medical research. 


a 


Don’r fortify the Panama Canal. Its neutrality for 
the use of all nations can be guaranteed and defended, 
if necessary, by the most powerful fleets in the world. 
Certainly we ought not to fortify the Canal so long as 
there is any least doubt concerning the stability of the 
alluvial soil which is now confined behind ramparts of 
concrete, but which is constantly endeavoring to escape 
and overwhelm the work we have done. The American 
people have put what the English would call “a good bit 
of money’”’ into this ditch and ought not to spend any 
unnecessary millions in fortification. This, we believe, 
is the verdict of the common sense of the American 
people. 

x a 

THE attempt to increase our merchant marine on the 
high seas by the giving of subsidies will probably fail. 
But, if it should succeed, it would benefit only the trusts 
without expanding our commerce to its natural limits. 
Everybody knows why our merchant marine has vanished, 
and knows that the beginning of its resurrection will 
come when we abolish our shipping laws and allow Ameri- 
can citizens to buy ships wherever they can get them 
cheapest and bring them under the American flag. ‘This 
plan would harm nobody and in time would stimulate 
our ship-building interests and give us back that welcome 
sight,—the Stars and Stripes floating in all the harbors 
of the world. 

od 


Sir Francis Garon lived, as a wise man should, to 
half the length of an ordinary generation beyond the 
seventy years unwisely fixed as a limit of activity in our 
time. His active mind was always engaged on plans for 
the improvement of human life. He studied the weather 
and the laws controlling it,—heredity and the applica- 
tion of knowledge to the improvement of the human 
race. He made the first composite portraits and brought 
into use the finger print system, which has long been 
known in the Far East. He made a study of the rela- 
tion of genius to heredity which was of great value, but 
lacked completeness because he paid no due attention 
to the hereditary tradition which runs outside of blood 
relationship. He was an active and cheerful contribu- 
tor to the things that make for human welfare, one of the 
real benefactors of the race. 
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THE phrase “free thought’’ is commonly used to de- 
scribe the possibility of thinking without having a penalty 
attached to deviations from the customary route over 
which the mind travels in politics or religion. It is a 
mistake often made by free thinkers to claim that those 
who oppose them are not as free as they are. A cardinal 
of the Roman Catholic Church may be as free in thought 
as any anarchist in America. He may, for what seem 
to him to be excellent reasons, choose what the free 
thinker would describe as the yoke of slavery. The 
cardinal might say that he willingly put on the yoke for 
the same reason that the milkmaid uses the yoke for the 
better distribution and the carrying of her burdens. 
The freedom that we should desire is that which would 
make it possible for a man to choose to be a cardinal 
or an infidel with no penalty imposed upon him for his 
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choice. This is the happy state towards which the 
world is drifting, and with freedom of choice gradually 
reason will prevail and truth will be established. The 
Czar of Russia is not a free man ora free thinker because 
he could not abandon the faith of his fathers and retain 
his throne. A change of the law in England has emanci- 
pated the king from the bondage of the State Church. 


a 


‘THERE are two ways to improve our civil service and 
representative government. The one way is legal and 
formal. By it provision is made for the suppression of 
wrong-doing by removing temptation and putting barriers 
in the way of self-seeking and mischief-making. This 
to some extent we accomplish under the head of reform 
of the civil service and by the enforcement of laws against 
those who violate their trusts. All such measures, how- 
ever, proceed upon the supposition that men are rascals 
who must be restrained by law and, if need be, by violence. 
To some extent much-needed reform has followed the use 
of such means. The better way is to educate everybody 
up to the point where nothing will seem to be truly rep- 
resentative of the people but probity, honor, justice, and 
an unselfish devotion to the common good as manifested 
in the life and conduct of our public servants. A virt- 
uous constituency will not long be represented by un- 
worthy servants. 


God and the Believer. 


Liberal thinkers, orthodox, Unitarian, and others, 
give up the records of the Old and New Testament as 
inspired documents, and think they are only putting aside 
books which represent an ancient literature, but which 
may be disregarded as the evidence of a direct divine 
revelation. ‘They think they are only rejecting ancient 
traditions or some heroic tale composed by an Oriental 
story-teller or poet, some political document intended 
for immediate use or some poem which expressed only 
the thoughts and beliefs of the writer. When they set 
aside the Gospels and Epistles of the New Testament 
as not being given by inspiration, and then regard them 
as simply human creations, they think they are simply 
putting their judgment against the judgment of various 
writers, and striking the balance of truth according to 
the evidence. 

Now the truth is that in the minds of orthodox be- 
lievers, Roman Catholic and Protestant, they are doing 
none of these things, or, if they are doing them, they are 
also doing much more. When one sets aside the Old 
Testament as an inspired record, he loses what has been 
for centuries regarded as the autobiography of God. 
In form and substance the Old Testament is an auto- 
biography of Jehovah or it is nothing which has any 
value as an explanation of the origin of the world and the 
nature of deity. If one recognizes the fact that these 
books of the Old Testament purport to be various 
chapters in the autobiography of the Most High God, 
and then concludes that they are not what they purport 
to be, then the orthodox believer tells us he ought to 
know that he has no record, no evidence, no written proof, 
no trustworthy attestation of the being of God and his 
agency in the creation of the world and the history of 
the race. God in history becomes a meaningless term. 

In like manner we are told that, when one surrenders 
the New Testament as a divinely attested record of fact, 
he gives up that which, next to the autobiography of 
God in the Old Testament, has played the largest part 
in the religious history of the world; for, if the New 
Testament is what it purports to be, it is a biography of 
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the one being, whether human or divine, who was au- 
thorized to represent upon earth the God who reveals 
himself in the Old Testament and in the history of the 
Hebrew people. 

It is because they recognize that rejection of the Old 
and New Testaments as divinely inspired documents 
necessarily includes a clean sweep of denial concerning 
the existence of God and the creation of the world, with 
its subsequent history to the time of Christ, that ortho- 
dox people, who have no other ground of faith, are horri- 
fied by the denial, and cannot believe that it does not 
spring out of ignorance and perversity and result in the 
blackness of unbelief and the darkness of despair. 

A fact which is commonly overlooked by evangelical 
critics remains now to be accounted for, and that is that 
faith in God, reverence for Jesus, belief in the immortal 
life, and submission to the law of duty are quite as con- 
spicuous elements in the lives of the so-called unbelievers 
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as in those who defend the ancient forms of faith. What- 


is the secret of the faith that remains when what was 
supposed to be the evidence of it disappears? 

Why is the loss not total when these ancient evidences 
of the Jewish religion and of Christianity are surren- 
dered as direct communications from the infinite love and 
wisdom? ‘The answer is to be found in the evident fact, 
known and appreciated by many prophets, apostles, and 
holy men and women in all ages, that he, the giver of 
all good, has never left himself without witness. In a 
hundred ways men have made discoveries which forced 
them to believe that behind the vicissitudes of our lives 
there was something permanent with which our lives 
are related. Out of experience of good and evil, of bane 
and blessing, men came to trust and rejoice in something 
that inspired them to utter prayers of petition and thanks- 
giving and to write psalms and songs in which the in- 
finite love was celebrated. Out of these experiences 
came the sacred scriptures of all nations, and because 
these experiences are constantly renewed men as diverse 
as Jews and Gentiles sing accordant songs of praise to 
the Divine Goodness. When, therefore, the liberal gives 
up the scanty records as sole proofs of the being and 
goodness of God, he does not in any way impugn the 
evidence on which conviction rests and the religions of 
the world are founded. 


Jesus, the Young Man. 


Weare apt to consider our great leader, teacher, prophet, 
divine, and inspired head of the church as of no par- 
ticular age, as of ome apart, separated from the remainder 
of mankind by the sublimity of his mission, even in the 
passage of time and the course of years. But, when we 
come to reflect deeply on his career, connecting the won- 
derful three years of his ministry with what had gone 
before, we remember that he knew not the touch of age, 
and has remained immortally young. 

The great events of his life occurred just at the moment 
when most men have gained a certain knowledge of them- 
selves, have found themselves, as we say, and in this he 
seems not to have differed essentially from others of 
his kind. His formative period was normal, and the 
legendary account of his temptations shows that the 
moral struggle that so often precedes the coming of full 
strength and established purpose was not wanting in 
him. The struggle was direful. It lasted a long time; 
and, when it was over, he was an hungered. He was 
in the desert of his own soul’s solitude, and the angels 
of consolation and peace came and ministered unto him. 

One vivid gleam of light falls on his boyish form when, 
as a lad of twelve, he steals away from his family, return- 
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ing home from Jerusalem, makes his way again to the 
temple, and is found arguing with the learned doctors. 
But then the curtain drops, and for eighteen long years 
it is not drawn. Silence, obscurity, cover those years, 
when presumably he lived at his home in Nazareth. 
For eighteen years he is hidden from our sight. Not 
an intimation is given of his life in that hill village of 
the beautiful sea of Galilee. Had it differed much 
exteriorly from the other lives about him, should we not 
have had some traditional echo of the fact? Had there 
been any great words to record, any miracles to relate, 
would not some loving, adoring souls have been found 
to preserve them for the world? ‘There are no biographi- 
cal sketches of that long period when the young Jesus 
went in and out among the people of Nazareth. ‘The 
people of that town were manifestly not held in honor 
among the other inhabitants of Palestine. If not a 
vicious or besotted race, they were evidently dull and 
purblind. The only vivid light thrown on his early 
youth is the way they came to regard Jesus at the begin- 
ning of his mission and the treatment they meted out to 
him. They were blind leading the blind. They could 
not see the heavenly vision when it stood before their 
eyes and beckoned. The glory that encircled him was 
as darkness or the midnight shadow. Did he not refer 
to these people when he said, “‘ Cast not your pearls before 
swine’? 

We know nothing definite of this wonderful formative 
period. What would we not give to know? He btrsts 
suddenly upon the world as a new revelation after being 
so long hidden in the folded hills of Galilee in that com- 
monplace village of Nazareth. Did the neighbors, of 
whom some must have been more sympathetic and dis- 
cerning than others, see anything to ponder over and 
question in the person or behavior of this young man, 
this son of Joseph and Mary? Evidently not; for, when 
his fame had gone out over the world, they felt the nat- 
ural irritation which stupid people often do feel when 
those brought up under their eye unnoticed, undiscovered, 
come to eminence and honor. 

Did he go to the village school and share the sports 
and games of the village boys? We may rather believe 
that he walked apart, pondering many things in his heart, 
but half understood, which later were to be revealed in 
a divine radiance. Were there indications of his great 
mission, the mysterious, tragic, heroic destiny that lay 
before him? Did they look out of his childish eyes, and 
partly reveal themselves in his separateness and silence? 
Art has seldom concerned itself with this hidden period 
of the Master’s life. From his twelfth year until his 
thirtieth the imagination of men has mainly left him 
in obscurity. 

We can vaguely see him with the mind’s eye as a boy 
in Nazareth, going about its streets, performing the 
humble tasks of a Jewish lad in the family of an artisan, 
sitting in the synagogue and listening to the reading 
and the exposition of the law, or wandering on the 
hillsides of the sea of Galilee, listening for definitive 
voices in winds and waves, in the songs of birds, in 
all the monitions of sky, of sun and shadow, and the 
deep calm of midnight burning with stars. 

And his mother, what did she think as she watched 
him throughout the long years of his probation? Did 
she remember the promise of his infancy and the pre- 
diction of his future greatness by her friends as he lay 
in her arms with the mysterious smile in his eyes as if 


angels were gazing lovingly upon him out of heaven? 


Did the secret whisper that came to her then that she had 
brought into the world a deliverer, a savior, a Messiah, 
still live and thrill in her heart, or had the long years of 
patient waiting dimmed the vision? Had she lost the 
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keen edge of expectancy? The promise and the prophecy, 
had it grown vague before her? 

That no wonders or miracles were performed in those 
eighteen years seems attested by the attitude of his 
neighbors when he began his mission. They had heard 
how his fame was spreading throughout the hill country 
of Galilee. How the people followed him in crowds and 
heard him gladly. And the rumor came to them that 
he could heal the sick and open the eyes of the blind 
and make the lame to leap joyfully. And, doubtless, the 
people of his home town were anxious to see and hear 
him; and, when he came at last and entered their syna- 
gogue, and stood up to read, something of wonder seized 
them, and they said, ‘“‘Is not this Joseph’s son?”’ But his 
words had a biting edge, a quality of reproof and sharp 
truth that made his townspeople angry, and they rose 
up in wrath, and thrust him out of the town, and would 
have killed him. 

He knew man and what was in man when he said 
no prophet is accepted in his own country. This inci- 
dent at the beginning of his ministry reveals the Naza- 
renes and the boy and man who had lived with them so 
many years as by a lightning flash. This wonderful 
chapter in his history throws a backward gleam upon 
the days of his youth. God had hidden him from the 
observation of the world until the time should be ripe 
for the manifestation of his glory and power. We wonder 
at the brutality and blindness of the Nazarenes; but it 
was the same quality that from the beginning of time has 
prevailed in the great world of which little Nazareth 
was the merest fragment,—the spirit that has stoned the 
prophets and murdered the holiest and the best of God’s 
children. These shallow Nazarenes believed they knew 
Jesus because he had lived before them for years. They 
knew his shape, the garments he was accustomed to 
wear. They even knew the accents of his voice and 
the tread of his footsteps upon the stones of the street; 
but, alas! how little they knew the secrets of that life 
hid with God or the beneficence of the gift that would 
have crowned them with glory and honor could they 
have accepted it in simple faith and trust. 


American Cnitarian Hssociation. 


Notes of an Itinerant. 


In this column last week I told of my visit to the new 
churches in Indiana and Ohio. From Ohio I crossed 
into Western Pennsylvania, the field of the Meadville 
Conference. The dominant theological influences of that 
region have always been those of the sturdy settlers of 
Scotch-Irish descent and Presbyterian allegiance. It is 
a thoroughly conservative region, not only in theological, 
but also in its educational, social, and political life. In- 
dustrially it is one of the richest realms in America, the 
land of coal and oil and fertile fields and big rivers. 
Great wealth has been and is being taken out of the 
ground, but riches have not brought real freedom or 
enlightenment. The political standards seem to be de- 
plorably low. The schools are, for the most part, run- 
ning in the ruts that more progressive communities 
abandoned a quarter of a century ago. The churches 
are bound to obsolete creeds, and chiefly represent a 
futile dogmatism. The laboring population is largely of 
foreign birth and speech, and the owners of the vast 
mines or oil fields or great industrial plants mostly live 
and spend their money elsewhere. 

For more than fifty years the Meadville Theological 
School has kept burning in that region a steady lamp of 
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truth and righteousness. Kindled by the enlightened 
generosity and zeal of Harm Jan Huidekoper and his 
son, cherished by their descendants and neighbors, en- 
riched by liberal friends in different parts of the country, 
it has done its work faithfully and well, and yet no visi- 
tor can help feeling that the school is still an alien not 
only in Western Pennsylvania, but even in Meadville 
itself. Save only in property values, in the interest of 
the local trustees and the associations of the graduates, 
it has no real root in the community. ‘The school is 
singularly isolated. Its members have few intellectual or 
social connections outside of their own little circle. For 
all the saintly lives and faithful neighborliness of teachers 
and citizens like Presidents Stearns and Livermore and 
Cary and the wise and good men in the present faculty, 
the Unitarians are still distrusted. One would suppose 
that with such a body of teachers and preachers, and 
with such successive companies of eager, ambitious young 


‘men gathered there for more than sixty years, not only 


all local antipathy would have disappeared, but that 
there would have sprung up about Meadville a strong 
band of vigorous Unitarian churches. In fact, no region 
in all the Northern States has proved so unresponsive. 
Only in recent years has any progress been made, and 
not yet has real stability been attained. The Meadville 
church was established in 1825. For sixty years after 
that not another Unitarian church got a foothold in 
Western Pennsylvania until the valor of Mr. St. John 
and the liberal outpouring of the Association’s scanty 
resources planted the First Church in Pittsburg. A little 
later two independent congregations, those at Dunkirk 
and Jamestown, N.Y., were welcomed into Unitarian 
fellowship, and the church in Erie, established on an 
older Universalist foundation, bears the date ‘of 1898. 
Outside of Meadville, these four are the only self-sup- 
porting Unitarian churches in the district, and at least 
three of these churches are still burdened with indebted- 
ness incurred in building. In the last five years ten new 
movements have been started in this district, some, like 
the society at Youngstown described last week, full of 
promise, but others with hardly more than a name to 
live. At present the directors of the Association are 
putting more money into this district than into any simi- 
lar section of the country. Large appropriations are 
made for the new societies in Allegheny, Youngstown, 
and Wheeling, and further appropriations carry forward 
the work of the smaller movements and provide for the 
missionary activities of some of the students at Mead- 
ville. The members of the faculty are most generous in 
their co-operation, and a Bieta progressive spirit 
prevails in our councils. 

On Friday afternoon, January 20, I had the pleasure 
of addressing the faculty and students of the school in 
Hunnewell Hall. The next morning I conducted morn- 
ing prayers, and then met those students who wished to 
confer personally with me. ‘The hospitality of President 
and Mrs. Southworth and of Mr. and Mrs. Secrist 
enabled me to meet other friends. In the afternoon I 
journeyed to Franklin and conferred with the trustees 
of the new society there. A fine group of resolute people 
has been gathered under our name at Franklin. The 
people are just now a bit discouraged over the resignation 
of their minister, Mr. Snyder, to accept the call to the 
Northside Church in Pittsburg; but they will take up 
their unaccustomed responsibilities with good courage. 
As in so many similar situations, all now depends upon 
the discovery and selection by the society in Franklin 
of a vigorous and tactful leader. If such a minister can 
be found, our cause will make rapid and substantial 
progress. If he cannot be found or if a mistake is made, 
there will be equally rapid disintegration. 
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The evening train brought me to Pittsburg, and on 
the following morning I preached at the Northside 
Church. I had never before seen this admirable new 
building, dedicated a year ago. In the evening I joined 
with Dr. Mason of the First Church and Mr. Burroughs, 
president of the trustees, in a service of welcome and 
installation for Mr. Snyder. The Sunday night express 
then carried me to Washington, for a day of conference 
with my colleagues of the committee of our board of 
directors,—Governor Long and Mr. Hutchinson,—and 
with the Trustees of All Souls’ Church, over the exceed- 
ingly interesting plans for the development of our work 
in Washington. SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Current Topics, 


CURRENT expressions of opinion on the international 
issue presented by the reciprocity agreement recently 
reached by the respective executive branches of the gov- 
ernments of the United States and Canada foreshadow 
a struggle of some intensity on both sides of the border, 
which will be watched with absorbing interest in London. 
Several industrial and commercial interests in America, 
including the New England fishermen and the National 
Grange, with its membership of about 1,000,000 farmers 
in thirty States, have announced their unalterable oppo- 
sition to legislative action that shall make the arrange- 
ment effective. On the other side of the border the 
Montreal Chamber of Commerce and special interests 
have declared themselves in emphatic disapproval of the 
proposed modification of tariff relations with the neigh- 
bor to the south. At Washington the attitude of the 
party now in the majority in Congress is dubious. The 
Democrats, on the other hand, at a house caucus held 
last Monday night, pledged themselves unanimously to 
support Mr. Taft’s recommendations. 


et 


In England the publication of the terms of the agree- 
ment reached by the negotiators at Washington aroused 
a notable flurry of apprehension among the Unionists. 
The newspapers of the opposition, with few exceptions, 
have called upon the minority in Parliament to abandon 
every other issue, including the self-reforming of the 
House of Lords, and devote themselves to the task of 
arousing public opinion to what they regard as the danger 
presented to the principle of imperial and national union. 
The potential tightening of the relations between Canada 
and the United States is characterized by these organs 
as a vital crisis in the process of empire-building,—a crisis 
that requires prompt and energetic dealing. The Lib- 
erals, however, regard the situation with complacency as 
a death blow to the principle of protection, as the begin- 
ning of the end of tariff barriers between the Dominion 
and the Republic. The formal utterance on the subject 
by Prime Minister Asquith last Monday conveys unquali- 
fied good will to the proposed arrangement. 


ad 


THE recrudescence of revolutionary activities in the 
Mexican state of Chihuahua was indicated at the begin- 
ning of the week by an abortive movement against 
Ciudad Juarez, across the Rio Grande from El] Paso, Tex. 
It became apparent last Tuesday that the Federal forces, 
after various skirmishes with the insurrectos, had suc- 
ceeded in getting enough reinforcements into the city to 
defeat the announced purpose of the Junta to carry the 
palace and employ it as a base for further operations. 
The possession of Juarez, it was admitted in a statement 
_ issued in behalf of the Junta at El Paso, is the key to 
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the situation. Taking that view of the strategic align- 
ment of forces, it may be assumed that the insurrectos 
have suffered a serious check, and that the general move- 
ment upon the City of Mexico contingent upon the seizure 
of Juarez has been postponed for a long period pending 
the reorganization of the revolutionary forces. In the 
mean while the despatch of twelve companies of Ameri- 
can cavalry to the frontier indicated the determination 
of the United States to enforce rigidly the laws of neu- 
trality. 
& 


THE controversy between the United States and Ger- 
many, the outcome of Germany’s announced decision 
to impose a penalty duty on potash from the mines of 
Prussian Saxony, entered a new phase on January 31 
when the German government presented its reply to 
Secretary Knox’s guarded inquiry as to the application 
of the tax. The action of the Department of State was 
based upon the fact that the restriction of the output of 
the Prussian mines aimed at by the authorities at Berlin 
would work a serious hardship ‘to American interests 
which require the use of potash in crude or manufactured 
form in many and varied industrial processes. In its 
reply to Secretary Knox’s representations, the German 
foreign office takes the ground that the contemplated 
restriction of production is necessary to prevent the 
rapid exhaustion of the potash deposits of the empire, 
and also as a measure of protection to German industry 
against the operations of the syndicates, which might 
bring about a ruinous reduction in the price of the com- 
modity in an attempt to throttle the independents. 


a 


THE question of the abolition of the veto power of the 
House- of Lords in all legislation essentially financial 
came to the fore as the immediate issue, at the opening 
of Parliament Jast Monday. Prime Minister Asquith, in 
outlining the work of the session, announced that the 
veto bill would claim the attention of Parliament from 
now until the Easter recess, if so long a period be neces- 
sary for its passage. The attitude of the peers toward 
the: paramount problem was indicated by Lord Lans- 
downe’s declaration that the House of Lords was still 
ready to negotiate with the government in an endeavor 
to reach a satisfactory agreement for the reorganization 
of the upper house. Inasmuch as the negotiations 
toward the same end failed dismally six or seven weeks 
ago, it may be assumed that the peers and the majority 
in the House of Commons are as far from a compromise 
as ever, and that the struggle will be carried out on the 
basis of Mr. Asquith’s bill, which would make it impos- 
sible for the House of Lords to interfere with legislation 
affecting the budget. 


A myvTH of extraordinary vitality and persistence was 
shattered on February 1 by the highest court in Eng- 
land, which found Edward Mylius guilty of seditious 
libel in giving publicity to the oft-told story that King 
George V., while a naval cadet, married morganatically 
a daughter of Admiral Culme-Seymour. The penalty, 
pronounced after a noteworthy trial, was twelve months 
imprisonment. Among the witnesses for the crown was 
the lady whose name has figured in the apocryphal ro- 
mance as the morganatic wife of the former Prince of 
Wales, Mary Elizabeth Culme-Seymour, now the wife 
of Capt. D. Napier of the royal navy. Lord Chief 
Justice Alverstone, in pronouncing the maximum punish- 
ment upon the London agent of Liberator, a republican 
organ published in Paris, which gave detailed publicity 
to the scandalous tale, denounced the offence as one 
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from which every honest man would recoil. A feature 
of the proceedings was the reading of a letter written by 
the sovereign, in which he pronounced the allegation 
untrue. Thus ended a tale which has been exceedingly 
annoying to the British royal family. 


Brevities, 


Caste in India is a foreign importation, but it is not the 
work of white oppressors. 


The superintendent of a powder mill told his workmen 
that so long as they were afraid they were safe. 


The widow’s mite so called is the phrase well-to-do 
people use when they are giving mighty little and could 
afford to give more. 


If the Reciprocity Treaty goes into effect unchanged, 
Gloucester fishermen will not welcome the coming of the 
President to a summer home in Beverly. 


Many of the prayers uttered in the pulpit are too 
carelessly put together to hold the attention of the people 
or to deserve the attention of the Giver of all good. 


They who trust to savings banks and bankers may 
sometimes lose, but the chances of loss are few compared 
with those which are offered by the promoter who prom- 
ises large returns. 


The great architectural works of antiquity are monu- 
ments of the genius of the architects, but they are also 
the productions of the unrequited toil of millions who 
wrought at the will of tyrants. 


We have got rid of most of the autocratic tyrants who 
arerulers of nations; but, as they disappear, their functions 
are assumed by whole classes of tyrannical people who 
must also be brought under the rule of law. 


Letters to the Gditor. 


The Unitarian Centre. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Having received your interesting journal for something 
like a year by anonymous kindness, I am moved to ac- 
knowledge gratefully that kindness and my indebted- 
ness to the admirable contents of the Christian Register 
for much helpful, instructive, and devotional reading. 
It occurred to me, while reading the last number, in a 
flash of thought this question, Why may not the Church 
of Unity become the centre of unity for all the churches,— 
all believe in ‘‘one God, the Father Almighty,’’ however 
they may differ as to the nature of that oneness. My 
church is committed to one view which most of the clergy 
pretend and try to understand, but would hardly put the 
hand on the heart and say, ‘“‘I do.” Definitions do not 
always define, but frequently end controversy and take 
the place of thought; and to define is by no means 
always to understand. ‘This, of course, will spell heresy 
in the view of many orthodox. If it does, the most will 
be made of it. But is it not the fact? 4 

To be sure, the” Unitarian is the smallest of the com- 
munions; but is hot™the"centre of the’ circle its smallest 
point, yet is" it vitally related to all the parts, which 
without it are impossible? This may be a rash sugges- 
tion, but the doctrine of the unity of Deity is about the 
only one on which all Christians agree. 

EPISCOPALIAN, 
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The Prisoner. 


BY MARGARET ALIONA DOLE. 


The Soul, a captive maiden, lives 
Within the Body’s shell; 

The Mind, her austere jailer, guards 
Her close and narrow cell. 


Oft is she almost starved to death, 
But Faith preserves her life; 

And, when her keeper stops his work, 
Worn out with daily strife, 


The way is free for her to flee 
Her gloomy prison-walls: 

She mounts at once to Heaven, her home— 
To God who softly calls. 


How to Control your Future. 


BY REV. BROMIDE SMITH, D.D. 


You must of course choose your great-grandparents 
very carefully if you want to be a really great man or 
woman. ‘The way you smiled just now was first invented 
by your great-grand-aunt-on-your-mother’s-side. Your 
delight in music was born in your great-grandmother’s 
mother’s soul in the parlor in the old farm-house over the 
piano Sunday afternoons. And your dislike for cats is 
due to a fright her mother had in the barn when a kitten 
fell upon her in the dark. The desire to steal was 
strained out of your family six generations ago by a 
grand-uncle who refused to steal apples in his youth, 
though greatly tempted to do so. Any one has only to 
read one of your grandparents old love letters to see 
why you are so romantic. In fact, you are not really 
“you” at all, you are merely the present phase of your 
family. Still, much depends upon you; your family, 
like the moon, runs through its various phases; you must 
see to it that in you it does not become fool. Heredity 
is a great force, and all you are is due to it. Somewhere 
within you is the race-home where the family of whom you 
are the visible representative live. ‘There live the brute, 
the savage, the tribal chief, the crusader, the May- 
flower passenger, the colonial dame, etc., to omit men- 
tion of many awkward poor relations. All of them at 
times try to pry open the door and stalk abroad into 
your life. Yes, there are even traces of Father Adam and 
Mother Eve in us all. 

It may in fact be said of us all as it was said of a China- 
man of note:— 


“Now the father, whose name was Hang U. High, 
Was the last of the race of the great I. Ligh, 
The father of Chinese history. 

He was very proud of his pedigree, 
And even declared that his lineage ran 
In a line direct to the very first man.” 


But heredity, while it is without doubt the greatest 
force in controlling your future, is like predestination in 
this, that we do not know anything about it. It works, 
but we do not know how it works. All geniuses can be 
explained by the forces of heredity as we wisely assert, 
only we do not know how to explain them. Few ge- 
niuses are the children of genius. LL.D., Ph.D., D.D., 
marries M.A., Lit.D., and their son is Fiddle D.D. See- 
ing that this is so, there are two main objections to start- 
ing the work of controlling your future by choosing your 
great-grandparents carefully: (1). You cannot do it, 
it is too late now, and (2) you would not know whom 
to choose if it were possible. 

Seeing that these things are so, perhaps it might just 
be as well to accept yourself as your race has made you _ 
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and try even with such poor material to control your 
future. 3 

A visit to a clairvoyant is a very popular way of start- 
ing to control your future. She will astonsh you by her 
information. Noticing the style of your clothes, she 
will tell you that you are a man or woman as the case 
may be. With an eye on the ring on your finger, she 
will reveal certain other secrets of your life. She will 
then proceed to astonish you by her sketch of your future 
life. Every word she says will come true. She said you 
would have a great loss soon, and you had to have a 
tooth extracted the very next month. She said a dear 
relative would soon weep, and your mother’s cousin lost 
a pet dog next week. She told you the business you were 
at would soon change; that the difficulty was coming; 
that, if you stood firm, you would get through it all right; 
that there was one who loved you, and the way you looked 
when she said that, told her that she was safe in going 
further; and she prophesied everything just as it has 
come to pass with you—and with every one else since 
the beginning of the world. Wonderful! Is it not? 
The fact is that there are so-many coincidences in this 
world that any indefinite prophecy you like to make will 
come to pass. Try it yourself. Prophesy a few things 
about yourself at random: “I will meet an old friend 
soon, whom I have not seen for years. I shall have a 
curious dream. I shall have a great success.” You will 
find that they will all come to pass sooner or later except 
that you will have forgotten, and you will have saved 
the clairvoyant’s fee. This is a world where most people’s 
lives are written on their selves to a Sherlock Holmes; 
it is a world of coincidences where any indefinite prophecy 
is sure to come to pass ultimately; it is a world where we 
remember the times the thing we are looking for hap- 
pened and forget the times it did not happen, so it isa 
great world for clairvoyants. : 

But in the end they never help you much in controlling 
your future. How can you do it? Is it on Pull and 
Chance that we must depend? No, I think it is upon 
Work and Trust 

Efficiency in the circle within your own control, and 
confidence in the justice of the circle without your own 
control, possess these, and the future is yours. 

After the mysteries of heredity and clairvoyancy it 
seéms a paltry ending. Work as hard and as wisely as 
you can, trust the universe and the Father’s heart at the 
centre of the universe, and the world lies all open before 
you like the promised land. It may be years before you 
enter it, but it is yours all the time in certain prospect. 
Work never has failed in the end, trust never was dis- 
appointed in the end. The reason that so many of us 
have not controlled our futures better according to this 
simple law is that we would much rather sit in the sun 
on the piazza discussing heredity and clairvoyancy than 
work like Trojans at the appointed task which is to pre- 
pare us for the great future. 

“Ward work and trust 
God and your task! 
‘The end is just. 
Knock, seek, and ask!” 

Yes, the end is just. Not to believe in that is not to 
believe in God. Sometimes we see it in others’ lives and 
understand. We shall all see it in our own. President 
Marcus Dods of New College, Edinburgh, whose early 
letters have been recently published, is a notable instance. 
For six years after he graduated, he went up and down 
the country preaching in vacant churches and being in- 
variably rejected by them all. Scores of manifestly 
inferior men were preferred before him. “I have heard 
that I have been once more rejected,” he writes in one 
letter. ‘‘This time I had every chance that a man could 
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have.”’ In another he laments that as usual in another 
church there were fewer people out in the evening than 
in the morning. Those were terrible years for Marcus 
Dods. But he did not come home on Monday with the 
declaration that no man could work under such con- 
ditions. He did not gather around him a little group of 
sympathizing friends in whose pitying presence he could 
idle away his time till a settlement came. No, he writes 
in a letter how on returning from another disappointing 
Sunday, he settled down to digest Blondel’s ‘Apologia 
pro Sententia’ Hieronymi,’’ and found it very tough read- 
ing, too. In 1856 he writes that he has settled down to 
read the Church Fathers through. During those six 
years of suspense Marcus Dods worked and trusted God, 
refusing to descend to mere cushion banging and shout- 
ing and anecdotage to gain a church. At last Renfield 
Church, Glasgow, recognized a genius and called him, 
and he gradually rose to be one of the most popular 
and learned of the Scottish clergy, president of the most 
noted theological seminary of his own church. For 
years those barren early years bore fruit for readers all 
over the world in volume after volume of works manifest- 
ing an almost uncanny knowledge of all that man had 
ever written 

Sometimes the end is not so clearly achieved to others’ 
eyes as it was in the case of Marcus Dods. But in every 
life it is equally true that work and trust control the 


future. 
‘“Harn the means first—God surely will contrive 
Use for our earning.” 


UTopiA SPRINGS, U.S. 


Our Educational Systems. 


BY JOHN BASCOM, LL.D. 


V. 


It is not so simple a matter to do good in the world as 
it seems to be, when we see the need of it on every hand. 
Feelings and events are so interwoven that many un- 
foreseen consequences spring up with our action and mar 
its results. It appears to be an easy thing to knock 
down the pins that stand so unprotected on a bowling 
alley; yet, as the ball passes from the hand, many 
sinister tendencies seem to take possession of it, till, 
at the very close, it leaves the bed altogether. Doubt- - 
less socialism is correct in many of its purposes, and the 
socialist looks with little favor on him who is thwarting 
his kind intention; yet the ball he sends on this service 
may so swerve from its aim as to leave the old evils in 
full possession of the field. 

It seems a simple task to train a pupil in knowledge, 
yet the objects which men propose with so much confi- 
dence may leave the general well-being very much where 
they found it. England has paid comparatively little 


. attention to general training. Scotland has paid far 


more, and yet the results are not as diverse as we should 
expect them to be. To construct aframe-work of edu- 
cation and to inspire it with a creative temper are very 
different things. If the mechanism is much in advance 
of the wishes of the people, it remains an idle instrument 
of progress. 

The last thirty years have witnessed a marvellous 
growth with us in the opportunities of higher education. 
The college of to-day has little occasion to strain for more 
advantages and much occasion to enforce the use of 
those which exist so abundantly. ‘Take such a laboratory 
as that, among others, devoted to biology in Williams, 
warmed throughout, with workrooms, recitation-rooms, 
lecture-rooms, libraries, museums and offices well fur- 
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nished. It is astonishing to see how much can be done 
and how pleasurably done compared with the restricted 
advantages of a few years ago. The inducements then 
were as nothing compared with these surroundings. 
Has this increase of facilities reached its object? Ex- 
pressed numerically, we might say that they are as ten 
or a hundred to one. Yet the majority of students re- 
main in comparative ignorance of the elements of science, 
and are but little attracted by this accumulation of in- 
centives. A few students are awakened to greater and 
more profitable exertion, a few more are somewhat 
aided; but the great mass of students hardly secure more 
attainments than those of earlier days. He would cer- 
tainly be a very sanguine thinker who should say that 
there had been a growth in knowledge equal to the in- 
crease of opportunities. A good deal of charity must 
be exercised toward present-day students if they are to 
be measured by the new and more stimulating circum- 
stances which surround them. We are often disposed 
to revert to such institutions as Berea College, hidden 
among the mountains of Kentucky, where the hungry 
cry for knowledge can still be heard, and every oppor- 
tunity is laid hold of as if it were bread. 

If there is at least a measure of this decay, what are 
its reasons, and how is) it to be corrected? ‘The ball, 
rushing toward the pins, has skipped most of them, and 
left them waiting for a better player. This inefficiency 
of influence shows itself in the division of interests among 
students and the substitution for the earlier unity of 
action, concurrence in things which have little educational 
force. Literary exercises, debates, and joint training 
in elocution are sustained with difficulty, while the joint 
enthusiasm, certainly not weakened, is turned aside to 
athletics,—athletics which are often difficult of justifi- 
cation and have but a remote connection with scholar- 
ship. The young man is capable of much enthusiasm, 
and the direction of that enthusiasm will go far to deter- 
mine his attainments. The collective activity of students 
has less disciplinary value than in the days which have 
passed away. The eagerness of mind, waiting for im- 
provement, has weakened, while the improvements them- 
selves have come on apace. 

The practical bias which has entered our instruction 
has also, in its excess, tended to the same result of divided 
and disproportionate effort. The student is not as yet 
under the full pressure of business claims, and to stimu- 
late and enforce those claims is to rob him of prelimi- 
nary leisure and the higher impulses of life. One can 
hardly be familiar with college feeling without being aware 
that it is dispersed and reduced by a variety of secondary 
considerations. The improved facilities of knowledge 
can do little unless at the same time the love of knowl- 
edge as knowledge is aroused. College life is in danger of 
being greatly weakened by remote and inferior activities, 
which turn the attention from the essentials of manhood. 
It calls for much confidence in externals and hardihood 


of assertion to say that an accumulation of advantages, _ 


frequently neglected, suffices to make a college. 

What is the occasion of this weakening of the inner 
life, which is certainly baffling and may overcome the 
true temper of instruction? A college is not independent 
of the community to which it belongs. It strengthens 
and directs a valuation of life which is already present 
in society. Students and professors come from the 
people, return to the people, and carry with them a dis- 
position which they acquired among the people. We 
are a democratic people, but only so by fits and starts. 
It is one thing to be democratic when our own interests 
favor these principles, another thing to be democratic 
when our interests seem to us to lie on the opposite 
scale. We may establish tyranny even under what 
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appear to us to be sound democratic doctrines when 
our inclinations lie in that direction. We may inflict 
wrong in neglect of equal rights when there is not suffi- 
cient power presefit to claim and defend those rights. 
We understand by democracy a wish to make equal the 
possibilities of life and put them within the reach of all. 
This is not an arbitrary equalizing of things, but an 
equalizing of desires and dispositions, that society may 
be built up about the same incentives and opportunities. 
The world as yet has seen no such society. The few, 
prompted by their own enterprise, have gathered the best 
things into their own laps and thought it, if not benevo- 
lence, at least justice, to give the remainder to others. 
The underlying feeling has been that democracy is a 
thing of proportions, and applicable, under present 
conditions to the apparent receptive powers of men. 
What we have chiefly to do with is this very receptive 
power, to meet it with incentives and enlargements suit- 
able to itself. Not only as a fact have we the poor always 
with us, but we are ready to make out of their presence 
a comfort and convenience. We look to separation 
quite as much as to union. That the nations are “one 
flesh’’ we accept as a nation, but give it but little force as 
a fact. 

The battleground between the few and the many lies 
now in acquisition of wealth. The possession of weath 
is an undeniable means of human happiness. ‘This 
struggle brings men into closer, more universal, more 
continuous conflict than any other. At this point it is 
that the democratic sentiment is most conspicuously 
failing. Here it is that the quality of incentive and op- 
portunity should be especially guarded. No advantage 
should come to any competitor which we should not 
strive to bring to all competitors. Universal good will 
should prevail at this point. There is no direction in 
which weakness and strength, disadvantages and ad- 
vantages, are more prevalent than in this direction. 
Gains accumulate in gains, losses pass into losses, till 
divisions are established which stretch down to the very 
foundations of life. The opportunities of the poor man, 
in productive power, poor in resources, are what we are 
to watch over. It is the distribution of wealth that 
wealth becomes ethically and socially productive. It is 
here, chiefly in modern society, that differences and 
conflicts lie between classes. The ethical gain and the 
social gain, and through them the productive gain, of 
men are what we are after in education. 

What we feel is that the money-making temper, an 
abuse of the wealth-getting temper, is forcing its way 
into our college life and is sterilizing it. Take two things, 
and they are but two. Men construct a tariff which 
gives advantages to those who have advantages, and 
burdens those who are bearing burdens: men impose the 
weight of taxation very unequally between the poor and 
the rich. Both of these things are done in conflict with 
democracy, in conflict with general intelligence. The 
fulcrum is constantly shifted by every cunning artifice 
toward the weak; and those with least knowledge and 
least power to construct society are crowded together 
under a perverted law of competition, a law chiefly used 
to work mischief. Thus the growth and profiting and 
pleasure of life are thwarted. 

While inequality, which gives the lie to democracy, 
is established chiefly in our business, it extends to our 
education. Our American life is everywhere pervaded 
with it. Those who resist it are thought of as visionary 
and impractical. We grieve that religion is in a degree 
excluded from our universities and yet the injunction, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,’ the interpre- 
tation of all religious law, never called for more exposi- 
tion and enforcement. It is sometimes said that ethics 
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cannot be taught. There seems to be truth in the asser- 
tion if we regard ethics as the expression of a few familiar 
rules; but, if we look upon it as the large discussion of 
social relations, it is utterly untrue. 

The comprehensive, ideal extension of a college course 
is lost sight. of, it is shortened at both extremities, it is 
reduced in character by inopportune options, it is given 
a too immediately practical bent toward the means of 
a livelihood, its temper is left to be shaped by those who 
come from the possession of wealth and are to return 
to its pursuit, and then we are surprised that an accumula- 
tion of external advantages does not instantly and fully 
take the place of a higher tone. Our time is one in which 
a formal mastery of nature has stolen a march on the 
government of our own spirits, and our educational 
system has suffered from the drift about us. 

We have been led to think that the improved and multi- 
plied forms of life are the equivalent of life itself and can 
at all times be put in its place. We have a notion that 
money made in Pittsburg where social development has 
been taking on most inadmissible forms can be scattered 
through the States and bear suitable impulses with it. 
Healthy blood is made in healthy veins and arteries, 
and is sure to be used successfully where it is made. 
If we bear it elsewhere by hypodermic injection, it may 
or may not prosper. Our educational institutions pro- 
gres as they build up character, and pour by means of 

it and through it their vigor into the community about 
them. The mushroom growth of a multimillionaire 
is not the growth of a nation. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass. 


Interest in Theology. 


BY A. W. JACKSON, D.D. 


Mr. Boynton, our friend and fellow-laborer in Buffalo, 
in a recent conference address raises question whether 
we have an adequate theology. ‘To him the ‘Few neat 
sentences” in which-we compress the substance of our 
teaching are not enough: there is a world of truth be- 
yond them which men need to hear and which should 
have place in the fundamentals of our teaching. Fur- 
ther, these “sentences” are no novelties: they are simply 
gems of truth which we have saved from the mass of 
orthodox theology which we have cast as rubbish to the 
void. Members of other bodies hear, in the affirma- 
tions of our ministers, nothing that they do not hear at 
home. We preach the love of God,—Methodists and 
Presbyterians do not need to come to us for that; the 
brotherhood of man,—Methodists and Presbyterians 
are well indoctrinated in that; the leadership of Jesus,— 
Methodists and Presbyterians know no other; immortal 
life,—to Methodists and Presbyterians the most intense 
and practical of convictions. Mr. Boynton sees in the 
meagreness of our theology a reason why our growth 
is so slow. Members of orthodox bodies have little 
reason to come to us for what they already have, while 
for a wide range of substantial conviction we offer them 
practically a blank. The address, which may be read 
in the December issue of the Unitarian Advance, is noble 
in all its features. It is clear, cogent, dignified, generous 
in thought, and not without flashes of deep insight. 

We have no criticisms to pass upon this address: it 
starts us off, however, on some reflections germane to 
it and at most which may only mildly qua ify it. And, 
first, while our theology is far less ample than we could 
wish, a theological interest appears to us our prior and 
greater need. That given, the volumes of Hedge and 
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Dewey and Channing should be found neither answered 
nor exhausted nor outgrown. Even our “few neat 
sentences” to the real theological inquirer should prove 
as vast in their implications as the few neat sentences of 
the Apostles’ Creed in which Calvin found the roots 
of his system. In these sentences may be found great 
systems of thought when theological earnestness deals 
with them. And more, vastly more. Leaving out of 
account importations from abroad, we have an American 
work of very recent date and of great significance. Ameri- 
can Unitarians have been extremely unproductive of 
works of systematic divinity: two years ago we could 
have named not one. The publication of Everett’s 
“Theism and Christian Faith” removed this reproach. 
Mr. Boynton conceives that the ‘‘time has almost come 
for a commanding Unitarian theologian to appear.” A 
great theologian should be ever welcome, but a greater 
than Everett comes not often. In his day he had prob- 
ably not a peer in this country: he was our Unitarian 
Melancthon. And this work, in the depths of its insight, 
in the largeness of its grasp, in the clearness and thorough- 
ness of its exposition, in its temper ever reverent and 
rationalistic to the uttermost, should seem, provisionally 
at least, to meet our need. Not that all could agree 
with every page of it,—free minds are of necessity di- 
vergent ones,—but that it might be a prevailing standard 
and manual of thought, such as Mr. Boynton, and not 
he alone, desires. Yet that it is making any marked 
impression upon us is not evident. Doubtless it is read 
and admired: it is not studied and absorbed. It is met 
by minds that care something for sociologies, and not 
greatly for the deep problems of religious faith. 

It is for a renewal of theological interest that we would 
plead, an interest that, making worthier use of the re- 
sources that we have, may itself achieve the yet richer 
theology of Mr. Boynton’s hope. Naturally the first 
thought is of our ministers, though the need is a common 
one. Plain laymen want a rationale of their faith. 
The service of this need, however, is distinctly that of 
the ministers, and we wish that we might meet them 
with admonition that pulpit ministration is for the deep 
concerns of the spirit rather than the interesting secu- 
larities which so often furnish the pabulum of their 
preaching. It is just as well, however, to cherish no 
illusions. To create and further an eager theological 
interest. among Unitarians is not easy enterprise. As 
we tread the theology of the Reformation, the religious 
emphasis is constant; yet it was not through this empha- 
sis alone that it perpetuated itself in the older Protes- 
tant communions. ‘There was an extra religious demand 
which it met and which explains the warmth of its 
acceptance. Beyond the satisfaction of the spirit men 
found in it ammunition for battle and salvation from 
peril. The battle was the historic one, the peril. the 
nightmare of Christendom with whose lessening terrors 
we have still some acquaintance. For the battle and 
the peril we have no equivalent. Our only battle is the 
peaceful measurement of opinions, proving their data, 
testing logic, weighing their statement. All the peril 
that we know consists in being wrong. In the common 
meaning of the word we know no hell, hence no savior 
and no plan of salvation. Of all the incentives that 
appeal to man in their less spiritual moods we are desti- 
tute. We can awaken in them no theological interest 
through proffer of anything lower than the fellowship 
of Christ and the closer walk with God We can appeal 
only to austere and holy ideals. If we will appeal to 
these, however, insistently and earnestly, if, turning 
from our secularities, we will address ourselves to the 
things of the spirit, the result may be happy beyond 
expectation. Imbued with a truth, men will seek to 
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embody it in thought. Theology can be only the in- 
tellectual presentation of religion: through a warmer 
interest in religion may we promote a warmer interest 
in theology. 

MELROSE, Mass. 


The Torch. 


BY REV. THEODORE C. WILLIAMS. 


My friend is dead; the sacred face 
Lies, oh, so silent, now! 

There is a strange and awful grace 
On pallid lip and brow. 


In vain a trembling kiss I press 
Upon the marble cheek; 

In vain the agonized caress; 
He will not move or speak. 


O beauty whence the spark is fled! 
O faded flower of clay! 

Where shall I leave my holy dead, 
And where this treasure lay? 


Away, the slow-dissolving tomb! 
It shall not moulder there. 

Rather let Nature take it home 
While yet this form is fair. 


Bring me the torch! I will set free 
The prisoner of the grave. 

Dissolved in light his flesh shall be, 
His soul, with God that gave. 


The Christmas Season. 


BY M. Cc. G. 


Christmas came and went How did it leave us? Were 
we refreshed and invigorated, with the spirit of Christ 
reborn in our hearts, filling us with love and charity 
towards all and malice towards none? Since that great 
holiday season ended, have we been eager to take up our 
work again with fresh zeal and do our part towards 
making some spot a good place to live in? 

I fancy few of us are ready to answer yes with any 
degree of enthusiasm. We were too tired to think or even 
to feel. For days and even weeks our brains were at 
work on the same old annual problem of how to ‘‘remem- 
ber”’ the friends we love and the many who ‘‘remembered”’ 
us last year. I say ‘‘we’’; but I should say ‘‘you,’’ for 
I bane thoroughly eliminated myself from this exhausting 
task. 

I have not even sent Christmas cards, nor my personal 
cards, with the compliments of the season, though I have 
a huge pile of such cards upon my desk now. ‘The pile 
will be smaller next year, and by-and-by our poor, over- 
taxed postman will not have even one to carry for me. 

Iam grateful, of course, to those who have had my name 
on their lists; but I have just as tender a feeling for those 
who have not, and for those who have not even called 
me up over the telephone to wish me ‘‘Merry Christ- 
mas.”’ My telephone is upstairs, and I am not very 
strong. One confession I must make, however, and I 
do it frankly: I have felt a trifle lonely and outside of 
things, as I have thought over my friends and wondered 
if any of them had enough leisure for a bit of a talk with 
me . 

I finally remembered one, a single woman of no uncer- 
tain age, living in a very frail body. I knew the excite- 
ment of planning and shopping, of red ribbons and tissue 
paper, would be too much for her weak heart, and I felt 
sure I should find her at leisure. It was the day before 
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Christmas when I called at her small apartment and found 
her there, quiet and gentle as usual. Her welcome to 
me was significant in the kiss which she saves for real 
occasions, and in the remark: ‘‘How good this is! I 
thought everybody would be too busy to do any friendly 
visiting to-day.”’ Such a delightful talk as we had! We 
even quoted poetry to each other, some of it beautifully 
nonsensical, and I came away feeling once more in the 
world. 

A friend who came into my mind on another day is 
the mother of two dear, ambitious, clever young persons. 
and the wife of a man with a great heart and the habit 
of giving firmly fixed. I knew that his suggestions, added 
to those of the children and her own loving heart, usually 
made Christmas a very wearing season for her. I felt 
it would be especially hard for her this year, as she is 
trying to recover from a serious nervous trouble. So, 
being a woman of Christmas leisure, I strolled up to see 
how things were going with her. 

It was just as I expected. The dear mother, with dark 
circles under her eyes, was trying her best to help the 
young son and daughter finish their “last things” and 
do up the last packages, all three trying to keep their 
tired nerves under control. 

“Tt’s a beautiful time, isn’t it?’’ gasped the poor woman 
with a smile. “I do love Christmas; but things are a 
little hard to-day, for Mr. G. was called out of town 
unexpectedly. Katherine has an appointment with a very 
expensive dentist which she must keep, and Frank has 
just hurt his hand quite badly in some of his wonderful 
experiments.” 

I took from Katherine’s trembling hands the bag she 
‘“must finish for auntie,’’ and sent her off to the dentist. 
Frank’s wounded member was then attended to, so he 
was able to cut wrapping paper and tie string, while I 
sat down to finish the bag. 

It’s an easy matter to quiet other people’s nerves if 
your own are not stretched to their limit. 

When Christmas Day came, I went to a family party 
at the home of one of my prosperous relatives, where a 
pearl opera-glass, gold watch, diamond ring, Florentine 
necklace, and Gillette safety razor were among the gifts 
exchanged. I had announced my plan of not making 
any presents this year, and had requested that there 
should be none on the tree for me. 


Fortunately there was a baby in the party,—a real,. 


live little lump of flesh and blood, which snuggled down 
into my arms as if she belonged there. With her dear 
head against my heart, I didn’t mind the noise and con- 
fusion; and I think my smile was a charitable one when I 
saw the young niece, who is considered by the family rather 
critical and suspicious, examining her pretty collar pins 
to see if they were the real things or plated, with a glance 
of (could it have been envy?) at the Florentine necklace. 

The burden of Christmas seems to fall upon, or to be 
assumed by, the mothers and the children. Father merely 
furnishes the funds,—sometimes rather grudgingly, mother 
thinks and says, forgetting that the family have another 
week to live before the next pay-day comes round. Now, 
though I may be called hard and cynical, ‘‘an old woman 
who has outlived the enthusiasm of youth,” I will not 
admit either of these accusations. 

The sufferings and sorrows of my fellow-being touch 
my heart far more keenly than when I was twenty years 
younger, and my enthusiasm, thank God, has waxed 
instead of waned. But my emotion is tempered by 
judgment, I hope, and my enthusiasm has a deeper foun- 
dation. 

Christmas, the birthday of Christ, who gave to the 
world the Sermon on the Mount and the Golden Rule! 
Is there no better way to commemorate this great event 
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than by a wearying exchange of gifts among happy, pros- 
perous people? 

“Tf ye love only them that love you, what reward have 
you?” 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Faith in our Faith. 


BY REV. HENRY T. SECRIST. 


Having a faith, we should have faith in it. It is as- 
sumed that in getting so important a thing as a faith we 
examine thoroughly and show deliberation in our de- 
cisions. We take with us nothing that is decayed and 
nothing that is useless. We intend to have something 
upon which we may depend. We choose an engineer 
with care and then trust him. The plan is selected that 
suits our tastes and then it is followed. This is the wise 
rule. A change then is warranted only as an exception. 
The regular and reasonable process is to get a faith with 
much care and then to trust it. 

This is just as true of a religious faith as of any other 
kind. It is true likewise of our Unitarian faith. We 
have a faith in God, in man, in the world, in immortality. 
In its main parts it has been chosen as correct. We 
have seen to it that what we have taken is alive and is 
suited to our needs. But that is not the end. We 
must then have faith in our faith and show it. 

That faith must carry us confidently into all experiences. 
When we are in trouble is no time to be changing our 
faith. ‘There will then be about us many who have all 
kinds of remedies for sure and quick relief. ‘They promise 
us everything if we will accept their remedy. But that is 
not a time when our judgment is safe. It is only the 
rare exception that would warrant a change of faith in 
such time of stress. It is most unfortunate for a person 
to get into the habit of gadding about. ‘There is danger 
of change just at the wrong time. Slight adjustments 
may be made safely in emergencies, but the main plan 
of faith should be kept. The time for changes is for 
most of us now when life is normal. If we find something 
solid, a firm grasp upon it will help when the storm 
comes. Facing sickness or sorrow, special success or 
excitement of joy, one who has a carefully selected faith 
should lean closer to it rather than be looking about 
for special relief or restraint. Our faith deserves that we 
put our faith in it, that it can meet all experiences and 
carry us through safely. 

A faith in our faith will make us ready to put it into 
life. We shall never be afraid to offer its services any- 
where. Our children need the very best spiritual nour- 
ishment, we shall not doubt that our faith is good for 
them, and we shall see that they haveit. We are con- 
cerned for the welfare of the sinful and the morally weak: 
we shall not doubt that our faith is wholesome and saving 
for them, and we shall see that they have it. We would 
like to add something that will help in making strife 
to cease and in fixing higher values in modern life: we 
offer our faith for use in the holy task. The whole world 
now comes within our circle of interest, and we want to 
offer it what will increase its resources. If we have faith, 
we shall seek to make it known both by speaking the 
clear word and by personal witness. 

This confidence will prompt us to enrich the faith we 
have by becoming better acquainted with it and thus by 
finding out its many resources. We are not afraid to 
go deep into it, for we are sure it is sound all through. 
Aiter we have accepted it, we realize it; and this is done 
by familiarity and practice. We very reasonably adopt 
such customs as will bring out the forces that are withi.. 
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our faith. This, in due measure, can only come about 
as the result of full faith in the faith, and full faith in it 
can hardly fail to bring such increase of power. 

Those who have faith in their faith will seek only 
sanity and regularity in leadership. They will not 
distrust their faith by abandoning the tested methods 
of training and practice and by seeking leaders whose 
chief qualification is that they are different from every- 
body else. The man of whom oddity is the main feature 
will not attract them. ‘The speaker whose tongue speaks 
plain words plainly is followed rather than the one who 
is eccentric in speech. ‘The leader is accepted who walks 
straight ahead in the guidance of mind and heart rather 
than the one who depends upon curious schemes and 
startling plans. Faith in the Unitarian faith will keep 
it true to sane leadership and will assure us that thus 
it will do best what it has to do. 

Faith here also sees the invisible. We may not see 
the final issues, but we go on, nevertheless. And this is 
much required of us at present. The structure of the 
building that is to be is not yet in sight. Even the out- 
lines may be rather dim. But some structure is to be, 
perhaps, larger and finer than any one is yet able to plan. 
Those who will not work unless they can see with definite- 
ness the outward form of what is to be are walking only 
by sight. Faith in our faith bids us go out, not always 
knowing where we are to go, but sure we shall go toward 
what is best. And such a faith will surely increase our 
efficiency all along the way. 

MEADVILLE, Pa. 


The Rule of the Church. 


BY REV. V. D. DAVIS. 


Fellowship and co-operation in brotherly love, that is 
the rule of the church, unwearied in well-doing, learning 
with Jesus the secret of his self-sacrifice, of his great love, 
faithful unto death, resting in the eternal, trusting the 
Father of our spirits, whose love is over all, co-operation 
in brotherly love. No one is left out. Noone sounhappy, 
so poorly endowed, but he can find some way of helpfulness, 
something at least to contribute to the spirit of unself- 
ish gladness and readiness to help and of reverent trust 
and love, which make the life and the strength of the 
whole. 

The ground of our union in .the church is simply life 
with God. It is not a theory of religion, but religion 
that brings us here. It is a practical endeavor, a laying 
hold of fuller life. We follow the deepest impulse of 
our inward life in our surrender to the Unseen, the Giver 
of all good, and we come to know more surely in the 
doing. 

We come together in the freedom of the spirit, to worship 
God, not as a matter of outward observance, but as a 
very sacred and joyous act of our whole nature, and 
with the clear conviction that it is not a matter simply 
of this hour of united worship, but of the whole life. 
Here we seek to concentrate the spirit of our life, to real- 
ize more fully what it means, and find the strength of 
sympathy in the high endeavor, to encourage one another 
in the deep conviction that this is the truth above all 
truth, that God is with us, the Friend and Helper of our 
deeper life, the Father of our spirits. And this endeavor 
of our worship we know ought to be the endeavor of our 
whole lives,—a determined attitude of mind and heart and 
soul, a practical endeavor to have the true wisdom, to 
be the right sort of man. Our presence in the church, 
seeking for more of the true spirit of worship, is a confes- 
sion that such is the aim of our life. We may often be 
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forgetful, we may often fall far short of our ideal, giving 
way to a less worthy spirit, rebellious, it may be, at the 
hard discipline of life.—we may often have to confess our 
failures, our unworthiness,—yet we do desire to be of 
those whose trust is in the living God, who learn to trust 
through the practical obedience of their lives,—that is, the 
set of the deeper current of our being; and we come to- 
gether in the fellowship of the church, that we may 
help one another in that true way. Where that is so, 
there is not only the outward form, but the living church, 
and all the members united together in the joy and 
strength of that spirit make the power of ministry in 
the church. 

This undertaking of ours, the building up of the church 
in love, is not a matter of self-interest, even the highest. 
It is for the sake of all, and each one has something to 
give, taking willing part in the common life. It is worth 
some serious and persistent effort, as with any other 
great interest of our life, that each may do all that he can 
to help. Let no one think that it is a matter of indiffer- 
ence to the rest and to the common cause whether he 
is there or not. There may be many good reasons for 
absence. The most faithful member is sometimes kept 
away with great regret, but the worst of all reasons is 
the suggestion that it doesn’t matter, that one will not 
be missed, that the help each one can give in earnest and 
faithful participation in the life and worship of the church 
is not needed. 

There may seem but little we can do together, but we 
can put our whole heart into our united worship, we can 
be seeking always to make it more true in the sincerity 
of its prayer, in the gladness of its thanksgiving, in the 
steadfast purpose of its endeavor; and, for the rest, if 
there are few things we can do together, we can seek 
to do them well, and put our best thought and strength 
into them, and at the same time keep our hearts open 
and our hands ready for any fresh opportunities of service 
that may offer. 

BouRNEMOUTH, ENGLAND. 


Soul. 


BY HOPE WEST. 


We are souls. But what is a soul? The breath that 
God breathed into man when he created him, some will 
answer. 

A blank, others will say, passed through this world 
to be written upon by the finger of any circumstance 
that may come within reach of it, assisted or resisted 
by the blank. 

A soul does not come into this life a blank. It has 
been written upon for ages and ages. We know so 
much as that about it. 

Is this the last chapter? The best answer to that 
question is another. Is this chapter satisfying as a 
finish to so wonderful a story? 

We remember nothing before coming into this life, 
and we cannot see beyond it. Here we are flooded with 
light. To-day is not the measure of yesterday or to- 
morrow, but anything more wonderful than what is 
here and now is inconceivable. 

Though this life is entirely surrounded by the un- 
knowable it is filled to the brim with the knowable. 
Only an infinite Thinker could have provided material 
for so much learning or room for so much accomplish- 
ment. It seems plain that the worth of this life is what 
we should have at heart, think about, and preach about. 

“Ts there no other life? Pitch this one high,” says 
Matthew Arnold. It would be well if that could be pla- 
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carded in every home, school, and church. There is 
no “other life.” Now is an eternal thing. Here there 
is abundant light to throw upon the darkest of social 
problems and abundant time and strength to do any 
work we may will to do. Yesterday and to-morrow are 
not in our hands, but we may make to-day one of the 
loveliest links in the whole chain. ‘That we are so shut 
away from the past and the future amounts to insist- 
ence that we make much of to-day. Every life is a 
chapter in a story. not yet finished. 

What is Soul? 

It is the Breath of the living God which was breathed 
into the dust and is in every living thing. It’s record 
is a palimpseist that only God can decipher, but upon it 
are words that could never be erased,—faith, courage, 
and victory, the faith that dared the darkness and 
found the ‘steps of a climb; and victory, not always 
dustless or spotless, but always at the front and facing 
the universe as a question that must be answered— 
must—or every law be broken. 

St. JosEPH, Mo. 
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“Failures’’ of Reason. 


BY AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 


It is discouraging that some strong minds have always 
adopted irrational principles, and claimed to do so on 
sufficient reason. Using all known means, they could not 
get the truth, but carried along gross superstitions. We 
cannot hope that what is proven will always be accepted 
or opposing views rejected. Paganism was espoused 
by learned men and great thinkers. It did not seem 
irrational to all who could reason. Much intellectual 
strength has been spent in defending nonsense. In the 
Middle Ages it dominated nearly all. Those who could 
use their minds did not employ them in rational inves- 
tigation. Believing in witchcraft, for example, thought- 
ful men made strong arguments for it. Using all the 
rules of evidence, so great a man as Lord Mansfield de- 
cided that there was abundant proof to sustain witch- 
craft. Hundreds were put to death for this “crime,” 
which had to be proven as clearly as murder. 

So now many intelligent men and women believe in 
Christian Science and the miraculous cures alleged for 
it. They claim to depend wholly on reason for such 
belief, and they are persons accustomed to think. In 
other matters they reason well, and the world has con- 
fidence in their judgment. While rationalists think 
Christian Science a superstition too crude for considera- 
tion, others just as strong hold it to be adequately estab- 
lished. 

Other foolish religions and religious views are held by 
thoughtful men, who pretend to reach their conclusions 
by valid evidence. No religion is too silly to get intel- 
ligent adherents. Mormonism, Buddhism, Mohamme- 
danism, and others flourish by what is called reason. 
Rationalism cannot convert men by merely educating 
them. When using all their critical powers, some adopt 
superstitious views. 

What means have we, then, for arriving at truth, 
and can we hope for the triumph of reason? If intelli- 
gence still leaves men superstitious, how can they be 
made rational? The superstitous claim to be scien- 
tific as well as others. Reason has limitations and is 
not a sufficient preventive of irrational conclusions. If 
after doing one’s best he is still liable to gross errors, 
can he charge others with misusing their minds when 
over-credulous? This seems to be the despair of reason. 
If we get ourselves out of error, can we hope to get others 
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out? It looks as if the majority will never be much more 
rational than now. 

In most cases, however, desire limits reason, so that it 
does not act without modification. As men want cer- 
tain things to be true, they look with prejudice upon 
evidence for them. Republicans believe that the Re- 
publican party will win in an election, and Democrats 
that the Democratic party will win. The orthodox 
believe their doctrines true, and they require less proof 
than if they did not want them true. None like to think 
their essentials a fiction or belief in them unfounded. 
Those who hold superstitions do not use their reason 
exclusively. Following desire they modify it. This is 
the cause of most irrational views. Did we follow reason 
alone we should reach the truth, and that is what modern 
scientists are trying to do. Rationalism implies the use 
of evidence uninfluenced by desire. Our difficulty is in 
getting men to such use of it. To be rational we must 
often conclude against our desires. 

We should therefore try to use reason alone. Formerly 
many irrational propositions were assumed, and reason 
worked only on the rest. Men assumed, for example, 
that witches existed, and reasoned only on how to dis- 
pose of them, People believed in the inerrancy of Script- 
ure, and used reason only in its interpretation. Prop- 
ositions were accepted and reason applied merely to 
reconcile existing facts with them. This was not strictly 
reason, but an assumption of alleged facts which were 
not proven. If we reason on errors, we reach erroneous 
conclusions. We need to use reason without a mixture 
of anything else. We are now considering much that 
thus used to be taken for granted and subjecting it to 
criticism. No superstitions have been established, but 
merely assumed. We are now asking whether there is 
sufficient ground for them, applying evidence to such 
things as well as to what remains. ‘Thus we get results 
founded on reason pure and simple. 

Cuicaco, IL. 


Che Pulpit. 
Ree hedeho nud the) Individual: 


BY REV. CLAYTON R. BOWEN. 


‘There can be neither Jew nor Greek, there can be neither bond 
nor free, there can be no male and female; for ye are all one—in 
Christ Jesus.—Gat. iii. 28. 

These words of Paul express his dominant conviction 

“concerning the Church in its relation to the individual. 
He repeats it in writing to his other churches. So to the 
Colossians (iii. 11) he speaks of the new Christian life 
“where there cannot be Greek and Jew, circumcision and 
uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, bondman, freeman,”’ 
and to the Corinthians he elaborates the thought at 
length. ‘In one spirit,’’ he says (1 Cor. xii. 13), ‘we 
were all baptized into one body, whether Jews or Greeks, 

’ whether bond or free.”’ 

If we could have looked into a meeting of the Corinth- 
ian congregation to which these words were addressed, 
we should, perhaps, have dissented from the apostle’s 
words. Let us imagine we are at present at one of their 
evening services. Paul is there, and is praying, with up- 
lifted head and outstretched arms. In the shadows kneels 
a numerous company. We cannot see the faces, but their 
dress and bearing tell us who they severally are. There 
in a foremost place is Crispus, sometime ruler of the 
synagogue over the way, venerable, dignified, richly 
apparelled. Beside him is a sailor from the harbor. 
Next is Chloe, in widow’s garb, of a material and fashion 
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that denote wealth and high position. At her side are 
a couple of slave girls, her maids. There is a Roman 
soldier from the garrison, then a former Stoic lecturer 
from Athens. There is Gaius, the prosperous merchant 
in whose house the congregation is meeting, and behind 
him are his slaves, stewards, and domestics, and the 
clerks from his warehouses. Several Jewish traders are 
there, too; and the official in fine raiment in the corner is 
Erastus, the treasurer of the city. All these, and many 
more as diverse, we see sitting there, and yet Paul says 
of them, “There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither 
bond nor free, there is neither male nor female,” in this 
company. 

It is at once obvious that Paul is not making a pro- 
nouncement concerning these persons as related to the 
civil, social, or domestic life of Corinth. As filling vari- 
ous stations in that community, the differences of race 
and status and sex are still valid and operative for them, 
since they have entered the Christian fellowship as 
before. Nor is Paul pronouncing—and this is, perhaps, 
not quite so obvious to all—concerning an ideal which 
he expects to see realized in the future lives of these 
people, a complete readjustment of their social relations. 
Some of these people, to be sure, have received that im- 
pression of his meaning. Some of the Jewish men, be- 
come Christians, would attempt to disguise every evi- 
dence of their former racial and religious allegiance and 
become as Greeks; some of the slaves have demanded 
emancipation; some of the women would throw aside the 
modest veil and claim the freedom and the functions of 
men. Against these disastrous tendencies Paul energeti- 
cally protests. He declares, The gospel does not go with 
you into the world where these demarkations exist, and 
declare them there no longer binding: it calls you into 
a world where they have no existence. 

In short, what Paul is saying is that in the Church, in 
the relationship which it contemplates and cultivates, the 
prevalent social distinctions have no meaning, no validity. 
As who should say, Politically you are a Democrat or 
a Republican: as an astronomer you are neither. The 
office of the Church as an organization, says Paul, is to 
reduce its members to their original status as human 
beings, and the definition of human beings is, Children of 
God. 

A large percentage of the wrongs that devastate human 
life is directly the result of this division into classes, this 
making of a man primarily into a Jew or a Gentile, a 
slave or a master, instead of intoa man. A king is, first 
of all, a man with a particular kind of coat. All these 
distinctions are disguises, or, rather, are costumes assumed 
by the various characters in the social drama. It is a 
matter of garment, as Carlyle so vigorously argued. In 
society men don each a uniform, and form classes, masses, 
groups. In the Church the uniforms and costumes are 
laid aside. The Church knows only persons. Here is a 
refuge from those devastating wrongs. This is what 
Paul is saying. 

Christianity was, in its origin, a profoundly individu- 
alistic movement. It asserted centrally the rights, the 
duties, the privileges, of the individual. It was the nega- 
tion of an earlier limitation of social or ethical salvation 
to the membership of a race or cult or class or group of 
any sort. Each man must ask, What must J do to be 
saved?—must find the answer and must do it. 

To be sure, the Christian movement began in the 
proclamation of the kingdom of God; but its first pro- 
claimer, John the Baptist, warned his hearers not to 
trust to their membership in the class for which salvation 
was appointed. Each one of them must cleanse his own 
life, —‘‘God is able of these stones to raise up children to 
Abraham.’’ So Jesus proclaims the kingdom of God at 
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hand, but his preaching of God himself is always as to 
his Fatherhood. Not once, in truth, in all our gospels 
does Jesus call God King. He scarce speaks of him 
without calling him Father. A father is a father of per- 
sons. A king is king of a social state. Not that John 
and Jesus and Paul did not expect the social state, too, 
the replacement of the present wrong world order by a 
right one. But the new state is to be peopled by indi- 
viduals, each of whom must secure his own place there; 
and its blessedness lies not in its outward structure, it is 
not eating and drinking and the satisfaction of natural 
wants for all, but righteousness and peace and joy in the 
heart of every dweller in the kingdom. 

Thus does the Church look at men. It brings them 
to their highest terms, to what God conceives them, to 
their original and essential status as men, divine persons. 
This view of the attitude of the Church, which Paul urged, 
from which in our time there is much vigorous dissent in 
the Church itself, is, in my opinion, the true view. I 
conceive that only because it has this attitude has the 
Church any meaning or function at all. Unless we can 
define the Church as something specific, distinct from 
other agencies for good in the world, different from them, 
unique, we may cease to cherish it. As only one of a 
thousand cultural agencies, all with a common task, it 
no doubt plays its part but ill. It is open to all the criti- 
cisms heaped on it so abundantly in these days. Judged 
so, it 7s lacking here and here and here. The common 
task is done much better by other agencies which are 
not confused and hampered by a double ideal, by tradi- 
tion and the power of custom. ‘The National Child 
Labor Committee does more for its needed reform than 
the Christian congregations, the Anti-Saloon League for 
minimizing the sale of alcohol. ‘The defects are clearly 
there; but may it not be that the Church is judged by 
a standard foreign to itsintent? Should we not welcome, 
rather, a searching criticism of the Church as failing to 
embody its own ideal? ‘The other agencies are serving 
society better than the Church? Well and good; then 
shall not the other agencies be encouraged to do what they 
can more effectively do, and the Church be set and let 
to do what it can do? 

For the Church fas a function which no other institu- 
tion has. I know not where else in all this great world 
we might find ourselves taken as individuals, as souls, just 
as God’s children, and nothing else. And yet that is 
what we are, really, essentially. As I stand before you 
this morning, whom do I see, to whom do I speak? You 
are not students and teachers and merchants, workmen 
and employers, housewives and all the rest. You are 
not even fathers, mothers, children, men, and women. 
You are human souls, so many spiritual images and 
offspring of the Eternal Spirit. ‘Those other names desig- 
nate merely the parts you play, the réles you assume, in 
the drama of social life. They are not the primary, 
essential you in any of you. All the world’s a stage, and 
all the men and women players, each in his time playing 
many parts. 

But the world is not merely a stage. We are not merely 
players. The world is a home, a family fireside, with 
father and children. In the religious relationship, in the 
Church, we are off the stage, being not our parts, but our 
selves. ‘There our personal lives, our real selves, come 
to expression. The Church is their home, their sphere, 
where they are cherished and upbuilded, strengthened 
and made complete. Nowhere else is that done. ‘There- 
fore is the Church the most precious, the most indispen- 
sable of institutions. 

Of the distinctions among men which play a part in 
the social structure, Paul names three which were pre- 
eminent in his time and environment: Jew and Greek, 
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bond and free, male and female. They represent the dif- 
ference of race and language, of social privilege, of sex. 
These are still the chief lines of cleavage in our social 
situation. Each is to-day, as then, felt to need readjust- 
ment; and the wide-spread movement toward a radical 
change in these classifications, or even their partial aboli- 
tion, is now, as in the first century, in many respects ill- 
informed and ill-advised. Yet it is not to the mistaken 
forms of protest that I wish to call attention, but rather 
to the growing consciousness of the truth Paul so clearly 
stated, that there is a sphere where these distinctions 
cease to be real; that, namely, of the Church and the 
religious life. RET Ss 

There is neither male nor female. Despite the vagaries 
that characterize much of the modern effort to establish 
an economic identity between man and woman, wherever 
the Christian principle has had sway, woman has steadily 
risen in human status into equality with man. Yet the 
development has not gone beyond the principle which 
Paul set in operation in the Mediterranean towns nine- 
teen centuries ago, nor can it do so. The Christian 
churches that still regard women in the Church as on a 
plane inferior to that occupied by men are imperfectly 
Christianized. They are at a point of development ante- 
dating the year 50 A.D. 

There is neither Jew nor Greek. I suppose we were 
all brought up to the marked difference between Chris- 
tian and heathen. Between ourselves and the adherents 
of every other religion a great gulf was fixed, the gulf 
between truth and falsity, right and wrong. Now we 
hear far less about the heathen. Even the more conserv- 
ative Christian bodies are less certain than formerly that 
religious truth and good have come to earth solely through 
Palestinian channels. ‘There has grown up a magnificent 
science which we call Comparative Religion, and the 
recognition that Buddhism, Mohammedanism, are real 
religions, capable of being compared, not only with each 
other, but with Christianity, is an enormous step in 
advance. 

Nor was the barrier between the different national re- 
ligions much more formidable than that between the dif- 
ferent Christian denominations. It has been rare in the 
last four centuries that we have thought of one another 
primarily as Christians. We have been to each other 
Roman Catholics, Methodists, or Unitarians; yet we 
can all bear witness to the gradual decay of this false 
attitude. There are conspicuous signs everywhere of the 
breaking down of its barriers. The great inter-church 
federations and congresses held in the last few years, the 
national and international councils of religious liberals, 
all these are indications that the principle Paul made an 
essential element of the Christian gospel nineteen centu- 
ries ago is surely, if slowly, coming to realization. 

There is neither bond nor free, says Paul. Alas! in 
our society, as in all society since the dawn of history and 
before, there are bond and free. The ways of man to 
man are hard and cruel, and the will to survive and ad- 
vance and grow dominant is stronger in the natural man 
than all the pleadings of altruism. Our society is, by the’ 
grace of God, more human and social in principle and 
in degree than that of two thousand years ago. Yet the 
men who make up society are still appallingly selfish, 
and no plan to reshape the functioning and operation of 
the social group can do more than mitigate existing evils. 
Only as one individual after another socializes and hu- 
manizes his own inner life will the kingdom of God begin 
to dawn. 

Meantime the Church maintains its ancient sanctuary 
where each man is a man, maintains its ancient ideal, to 
make each man a divine man. Within its precincts there 
is no bond or free. Only as the Church becomes co- 
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terminous with the world will men cease to play the réles 
of slave and master in the drama of society. The Church 
calls to all men, “Be just and good.’’ If all men re- 
sponded, the goal were won, there would be no social 
problem. It is in truth a question of the humanizing of 
individuals. Only at the peril of her own life and the 
world’s highest life may the Church turn from her deeper 
insight and view men as social classes, turn from her proper 
activity and attempt directly to manipulate social groups 
and organization. Then might men cry, rich and poor 
pis ih “Refuge hath failed me. No man careth for my 
soul.” 

It is to break faith with her own ideal for the Church 
to emphasize and encourage class consciousness, to preach 
to men as divided into antagonistic social groups, such as 
the directors and the performers of the world’s brute 
tasks. Precisely because of the iniquities that prevail in 
many of these relations is it imperatively necessary to 
preserve one shrine where the divisions cannot enter, one 
sheltered place where all are equal, where we can take 
refuge from the shames and inhumanities in the social 
structure that cry to heaven for their cleansing, where 
only men can come, where neither Jew nor Greek is 
known, neither bond nor free. The Church must help 
to right the existing wrongs, in God’s name, yes! But 
the most effective contribution the Church can make to 
their nullification is to deny them place in her realm, to 
refuse to recognize their validity, even their existence. 
To make social classes part of her system, and to array 
them one against another as part of her warfare, is to 
give them a bulwark and an establishment which centu- 
ries cannot remove. 

The world does not need the Church. The world needs 
you and me, and you and I need the Church. From the 
contemplation of the wrong of man to man as set in so- 
ciety, let us turn for comfort and encouragement to the 
high place whereon is set the temple of our God, where 
we can look over this troubled world and see it under the 
aspect of eternity, where we can behold men as simply 
and divinely human, as simply and humanly divine. 
Believe me, for thus retiring into that holy place where 
there is no bond or free we shall not be the less keenly 
alive to the supremely urgent call to set our brother free. 
What but the voice of religion can tell us with any con- 
vincing power that he is our brother? For it is one of 
the profoundest and yet most often ignored truths of 
religion which Rudolf Eucken thus states, “It is only 
from God that men gain a relationship to one another, 
only in religion that morals have a foundation.” With- 
out this conviction of brotherhood, which religion alone 
can give, no constraint can make men brotherly. 

We may inaugurate the best plans for social recon- 
struction,—God knows we need them,—but our difficulty 
will always remain what it is now, to make men willing 
to use these more perfect instruments, to conform their 
methods to the loftier ideal. The best proof that the 
Church’s method is also effective for the better organiza- 
tion of society is the fact that in the main the men who 
actually work wisely ard efficiently at the remoulding and 
correcting of social institutions are men for whom the 
ideals of the Church have been influential and norma- 
tive. And the other fact is equally significant, that the 
men who do not engage in iniquitous exploitation of their 
brother men are likewise men whom the influence of the 
Church keeps thus humane. One great corporation head 
or industrial magnate who is placed in a position to oppress 
hundreds or thousands of his fellows, and does not do it, 
but is true and just, does more for the defeat of social 
wrong than the most vigorous of reformers, whose ac- 
tivity ‘must be spent in correcting already existent abuses. 
God give us more such men, and the battle is won, 
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No recent book has more profoundly impressed me 
than John Graham Brooks’s Biography of the younger 
William H. Baldwin. What Mr. Baldwin’s position as 
director of great industrial enterprises gave him power 
to do and he did not do is as significant and beneficent 
as what he was enabled to do and did do. Profoundly 
submissive to the religious ideal, he chose, after deliber- 
ation, not to preach the gospel, but to live the gospel in 
an industrial career. And the whole business world was 
purified and lifted by this evangelism. A more rigid sys- 
tem of laws, a reorganization of our industrial system, 
may do much to curb the rapacity of unsocial capitalists, 
but only the making of men like Mr. Baldwin, instead of 
men like his unsavory colleagues, will ultimately solve 
the problem. One man after another must be made 
inwardly human, and that is the work the Church is set 
to do, that is the activity of the religious ideal. 

You and I must put our shoulders to the task of hu- 
manizing the social structure; but, first of all, we must 
create within ourselves the clean heart, renew within 
ourselves the right spirit. If each you and I did this, 
there were no more to do. Until each you and I does it, 
there will remain a task more important than any other, 
a task for the Church, a task for us, who are the Church. 

MEADVILLE, Pa. 


Spiritual Life. 


Whatever kind of life you are to live must be lived 
amid precisely the experiences in which you are now 
moving. Here you must win your victories or suffer 
your defeats.—J. R. Miller. 


& 


A little sin will shake your trust and disturb your peace 
more than the greatest sufferings: yea, in those suffer- 
ings, your assurance and joy in God will grow and abound 
most if sin be kept out. So much sin as gets in, so much 
peace will go out.—R. Leighton. 


Bad 


The very essence of culture is shaking off the night- 
mare of self-consciousness and self-absorption and at- 
taining a sort of Christian Nirvana,—lost in the great 
whole of humanity, thinking of others, caring for others, 
admiring and loving others.—E. R. Sill. 


a 


As shrubs which are cut down with the morning dew 
upon them do for a long time after retain their fragrancy, 
so the good actions of a wise man perfume his mind and 
leave a rich scent behind them. So that joy is, as it were, 
watered with these essences and owes its flourishing to 


them.—Plutarch. 
a 


One can feel that perhaps one’s true work—one’s work 
for God—consists in doing some trifling haphazard thing 
that has been thrown into one’s day. It is not waste of 
time, as one is tempted to think, it is the most important 
part of the work of the day,—the part one can best offer 
to God.—-Annie Keary. 


The mosquito, born in the water, rises through a peri- 
lous act of faith to inhabit a world of light from which 
no mosquito has returned. Many mosquitoes die in the 
attempt to rise, but all who achieve any great success 
make the attempt, at least.% I will have at least that 
much faith —William E. Barton, 
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A Church of aff Souls. 


BY A. EMERSON PALMER. 


Church of All Souls! Could name more fit be found 
For shrine where folk do meet on common ground? 
Here young and old, parents and children, come, 
As to the cherished walls of home. 

Here all are welcomed, never one shut out, 

However worn and weary, cast about, 

Howe’er despised, afflicted, and distressed, 

Or proud and prosperous, poor or richly dressed. 
This church’s hospitality complete, 

Else were its name ill chosen, nothing meet; 

Nay, ’twere a byword and a mockery 

If but a single soul were here passed by. 


Church of All Souls! Most satisfying name; 
Better than saint’s or seer’s of widest fame. 
Of such high privilege, oh, worthy be! 

True church of God—church of humanity! 


Winter Sleep. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


There is no death in Nature’s winter, but 
there is partial suspension of energy and 
profound repose. The baby grows and 
thrives while it sleeps away its first weeks 
of earthly existence, so the world’s winter 
sleep is an act of faith with full confidence 
that it will wake in time when the hour for 
awakening comes. 

When the deep snow comes to tuck in 
the roots of tender things with its warm 
blanket, the nap is long and profound. You 
can hear the earth snore when you stand by 
a pond or small lake, and note those somno- 
lent sounds that come from the imprisoned 
air under the surface of the ice. So the 
currents of the blood feel a mysterious 
sympathy with this sleepy time of the earth. 
The brain seems less active, the energies 
less awake, imagination and mental impulse 
more slow and stagnant, than at other times 
of year. The days are so short, the nights 
so protracted, we ask why should we rise 
from bed, when the sun in its lazy way 
delays to rise until a late hour? We think 
of animals tucked away in caves and hollow 
trees, of birds in their hidden nests, of owls, 
squirrels, and rabbits snug and warm in their 
homes, of all the creatures that wake only 
occasionally, and come forth to forage for 
food, and then efface themselves for days 
and nights together. 

We think of woodpeckers in their deep 
pocket nests in tree trunks, of crows in the 
thick evergreens, of sparrows and blue 
jays, and the varieties of snow birds who 
own mysterious retreats, aérial houses, and 
castles, tents, and hermitages we know not 
of. ‘The leaves have fallen from the trees, 
the limbs are stark and bare. We can see 
the tree from crown to base, but no vestige 
appears of the dwellings of the birds we hear 
calling and. chirping and twittering about 
the place. Song birds have been lingering 
about very late this year, but where they 
hide when they are enjoying their home 
circle we do not know. A few old abandoned 
nests dangle and sway in the wind; but they 
are negligible, mere summer conveniences 
that have been abandoned as the camper 
abandons his shack in the wood. 

It is only now and again that the birds 
and squirrels come about. Most of the day 
and night they are evidently napping it. 
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sleet and fierce winds, driving great drifts 
before them, one loves to think of these little 
nurslings of Dame Nature asleep in her 
maternal arms. 

The peace of the winter days and nights 
in the country is quite unlike any other. 
It is like the rest of a rosy child in its inno- 
cency and its perfect health. There is 
superabundant life, a rich suppressed energy 
ready to burst into full expression at the 
appointed time. To many who know not 
the country through experience it seems like 
a blank page in winter, a canvas where the 
artist has smudged out his design and left 
only vague and uncertain outlines. But to 
those who feel a mysterious kinship and sym- 
pathy with the ball on which we live, the 
sky above, glancing sunbeams and star 
beams, our wonderful home so builded and 
so roofed, all seasons are full of equal love- 
liness and divine intimations. You come 
like the birds, the snow buntings, and chicka- 
dees that hop about your door to live by 
miracle, not at one season, but at all seasons. 
The few birds that flutter about the great 
sleepy giant of a winter world are to you 
symbols of perfect courage, of dauntless 
bravery, noble little preachers of never-say- 
die. 

These ‘‘small fowle,”’ as Chaucer calls them, 
can shame you in many ways, can remind 
you of many good old forgotten lessons and 
bring warmth and cheer into a desponding 
heart. Though seemingly fast asleep in 
January, vegetation deep down in its very 
roots feels the relenting of unusual warmth 
in sun and air. How quickly the lilac buds 
will begin to pout and swell when the warm 
time is prolonged, and all nature, waking 
from its nap at too early an hour, will make 
ready to rush into the light with bud and 
leaf, and flower, until the impulse is wisely 
checked. The old earth is sensitive and 
alive to its core, though it seems so dense 
and heavy and phlegmatic. It quivers at 
every new impression, and, though it loves 
to sleep, is still more joyous to start awake, 
and begin to embellish the wilderness and 
the solitary place, and to make them blossom 
like the rose. 

Far off its quivering nerves feel the spring 
as the human soul feels the touch of revela- 
tion and the promise of a new heaven and 
a new earth, of love and hope. We, too, 
are heavy with earth sleep; but there are 
thrills and intimations of abundant life that 
come to us as the first rising of the sap comes 
to the trees of the forest. The laws of plant 
life seem beautiful to one who notes their 
perfect adaptation to all the hard winter 
conditions. The old, grim, scarred veteran 
oaks of the wood and field are noble in their 
power of resistance to the cold. Other trees 
may fall, storms may bend or break them; 
but the tempest only roots the grand oaks 
deeper in the soil, and gives them power to 
draw new life from hidden springs. It is 
sad to see heavy ice storms decimating the 
the forest; but next year you will not note 
the destruction, so quickly has the damage 
been repaired. The marvels of plant life 
are not less wonderful in winter than in 
summer. It is conservation, resistance, and 
latent energy that surprises and charms you. 
Arctic altitudes seem revealed, and the pro- 
gression or retrogression of life as it di- 
minishes toward the frozen north. You 
may catch many meanings and instructive 
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the winter months a window plant, healthy 
and strong, that turns itself to the sun, 
drinks its supply of water, and yet refuses to 
grow, to expand its terminal buds, to put 
forth a new leaf or blossom. You pet it, 
nurse it, give it the right temperature, coax 
it with an exceptionally favored position of 
warmth and light, yet it sturdily refuses to 
unfold. It is taking its winter nap, and will 
not awake until the word is whispered in its 
drowsy ear. 

We, too, are asleep and much of our life is 
a dream,—‘‘a sleep and a forgetting.” Per- 
chance we never~have been awake in wide 
ranges-of our ‘nature; but, when the spring 
whispers the word we call death, then shall 
the latent being bud and blossom. 


Judicial Settlement. 


The advantage of a permanent tribunal is 
self-evident, because international treaties and 
conventions should be authoritatively inter- 
preted and disputes arising from them de- 
termined by a tribunal to which the signa- 
tories are parties. 

At present, the sentence of a temporary tri- 
bunal merely and necessarily binds the parties 
to the record; whereas an international tri- 
bunal would, as the representative of the na- 
tions, bind the states as a whole as well as the 
individual litigants just as the judgment of 
the Supreme Court of the United States binds 
the forty-six States of the Union as well as 
the individual litigants. Again, the exist- 
ence of a Permanent Court will not only be 
an invitation to litigate, but the actual de- 
termination of an international controversy 
before national passions have been inflamed 
will be in itself no mean service. Experience 
shows how national passion forces the hands 
of ministers and how easily nations either 
drift or rush madly into war, when such an 
eventuality would either be impossible or 
improbable if machinery existed for the calm 
and judicial settlement of a controversy 
before it had assumed a critical aspect. 

It is at once evident that a court perma- 
nently composed and permanently in session, 
if need be, will prove of inestimable service in 
the judicial development of international law, 
and that each decision will be regarded as a 
precedent for subsequent decisions, so that 
the common law of nations will be developed 
as scientifically and as unerringly as the 
common law of England has been developed 
by professional judges. There will thus be 
continuity in its decisions, which cannot 
well be the case with a temporary tribunal 
whose decisions have no binding effect 
upon another and a distinct temporary 
tribunal composed of different judges. 

The American Society for Judicial Settle- 
ment of International Disputes will confine 
itself strictly to efforts directed to the estab- 
lishment of an international court of justice 
and to the creation of international opinion 
for the submission of international controver- 
sies to the court when established. Its aim 
and scope are thus clearly announced and 
defined. It will heartily co-operate with 
all of the peace and arbitration societies, 
and supplement their work by promoting 
the establishment of a tribunal in which 
international controversies may be deter- 
mined by judicial means. 

The constitution of a permanent court of 


When the great storms come, snow and {lessons if you watch and tend carefully in' arbitral justice is beset with many difficulties, 
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but is not impossible if public opinion pro- 
nounce in its favor. The project has busied 
the minds of the ablest writers and thinkers 
for the past few centuries, and the project of 
the select has now become the property of the 
many. A man is no longer a dreamer be- 
cause he proposes the judicial organization 
of the world, for the First Hague Conference 
took the first step in 1899 by organizing the 
so-called Permanent Court, and the Second 
Hague Conference actually approved and 
voted a convention of thirty-five articles for 
the establishment of a permanent court of 
arbitral justice, leaving the definitive com- 
position of the tribunal to be effected through 
the channels of diplomacy. Diplomacy, 
though sure-footed, is proverbially slow; and 
public opinion such as this society and other 
societies in this and other countries can form 
is needed in order to set diplomacy in motion. 
The President of the United States has de- 
clared publicly in favor of a truly permanent 
tribunal: the Secretary of State is, it is well 
known, engaged in negotiations for its con- 
stitution with every prospect of success, for 
various powers are committed to the project. 
The project is no longer utopian or vision- 
ary: it is the declared public policy of the 
United States, and the eventual establish- 
ment of a permanent international tribunal 
is acertainty. Enlightened public opinion is 
the lever to moved the world, and public 
opinion is active. The society is not with- 
out justification in believing that arbi- 
tration can be made acceptable to the na- 
tions at large and perform a great and benefi- 
cent mission. It can only hope to triumph 
in the present state of the world, if it be made 
judicial, and a permanent tribunal be created 
which will inspire confidence of the nations 
by its calm, passionless, and judicial deter- 
mination of international controversies sub- 
mitted to it for decision. 
James Brown Scorr. 


The Animal Mind. 


When an animal acts in obedience to its 
purely physical needs and according to its 
anatomical structure, as when ducks take to 
the water or hens scratch or hogs root or 
woodpeckers drill, etc., we do not credit it 
with powers of thought. These and similar 
things animals do instinctively. When the 
wood-mice got into my cabin the other day 
and opened two small glass jars of butter 
that had loose tin tops, I did not credit them 
with anything like human intelligence, be- 
cause to use their paws deftly—digging, 
climbing, manipulating—is natural to mice. 
I have seen a chipmunk come into a house 
from his den in the woods and open a paste- 
board box with great deftness, and help 
himself to the nuts inside, which, of course, 
he smelled. We do not credit a bird with 
rational intelligence when it builds its nest, 
no matter how skilfully it may weave or sew, 
or how artfully it may hide it from its ene- 
mies. It is doing precisely as its forebears 
have done for countless ‘generations. Hence 
it acts from inherited impulse. 

But the monkey they told me about at 
the zodlogical park in Washington that had 
been seen to select a stiff straw from the 
bottom of its cage, and use it to dislodge an 
insect from a crack, showed a gleam of free 
intelligence. It was an act of judgment 
on the part of the monkey, akin to human 
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judgment. 
Mr. Hornaday tells about, that used the 
trapeze-bar in the cage as a lever with which 
to pry off the horizontal bars on the side of 
the cage, and otherwise to demolish things, 
showed a kind of intelligence that is above 
instinct, and quite beyond the capacity, 
say, of a dog.—John Burroughs, in the At- 
lantic. 


Peary’s Book.* 


BY WILLIAM SLOANE KENNEDY. 


A book that persistently haunts you 
weeks after you have read it is sure to be 
at least remarkable and is apt to be great. 
Such is Peary’s volume descriptive of his 
discovery of the North Pole. It is great, 
not by reason of rich, poetic description 
and of delightful artistic illustrations, as is 
Nansen’s work, but through the fascination 
and conviction of truth wrought by a plain, 
unvarnished account. Its fascination is not 
at all discounted by the previous appear- 
ance of the matter in Hampton's Magazine, 
for the simple reason that few of us read 
it, perhaps, in that form, and the big, ruf- 
fianly, invidious dailies seem to have a tacit 
agreement to burke that magazine in respect 
of the Peary material. At any rate, they 
have kept silent, as if “‘all with one consent,” 
and, not being allowed to ‘‘convey’’ the 
narrative, have not alluded to its existence. 
Peary’s book is the book of the season. It 
shows the great feat to which he bent his 
“corporal energies”? to be, not merely for 
its cosmic and astronomic features, but as 
a splendid piece of strategy and almost 
superhuman hardihood and energy, one of 
the great achievements of time. I rank 
that march over the trackless, frozen ocean 
(and back) with the anabasis of the ten 
thousand (and their katabasis), with Stan- 
ley’s descent of the sinister Congo, and, 
for pure daring, with Burton’s pilgrimage 
to Mecca. 

It need not shame us at all that some of 
us were deluded for a time by the pseudo- 
claim of a moral degenerate. It was to our 
honor that we believed the story of an ap- 
parently honest man. Only (in my case 
I will say) it showed lack of acquaintance 
with Peary literature and with the indis- 
pensable conditions of success. But it 
ought to shame us if we failed to acclaim 
the true hero, and give him at once due 
honor and admiration. As we read now the 
narrative of the morosely elaborate and 
long, long planning of the details of the 
expedition, worked out over and over while 
waiting in the black arctic night; and as 
we now see how absolutely impossible it 
would have been to cover that terrible 
journey of eight hundred miles over a 
lifeless, frozen ocean without just such 
mathematically exact calculation of marches 
and rations, and the employment of an 
enormous number of dogs and a large force 
of men, divided into supplementary re- 
enforcing parties, which were like a catapult 
to hurl onward the final pole-reaching party 
of the leader himself,—as we read and 
ponder all this, and think of the imminent 
and harrowing danger of ever-opening 
stretches of water (“leads”) in the ocean 
floor, and consider the terrible cold and the 
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In like manner the chimpanzee | hurtling winds and high, ridgy barriers of 


jagged ice over which the heavy sledges 
must be pushed, we wonder (even with the 
miraculous favorableness of the winds and 
ice on the rapid return trip) how mortal 
strength could stand the strain. ° 

The name of Peary will shine through the 
ages with ever more dazzling lustre. And 
he deserves the glory. Here is a case where 
poor, erring mortals can make no mistake. 
The deed has been done, the record is writ- 
ten. It is a book for men and all virile 
souls. If you love a hero, here is one. If 
your nerves thrill to a supreme feat of moral 
or physical heroism, read this narrative. It 
goes with Hakluyt’s Voyages, with the voy- 
age of Columbus, with Stanley’s Through the 
Dark Continent, with Drake’s circumnaviga- 
tion of the globe. 

The narrative bears on its face the stamp 
of absolute truth. And more even than the 
fac-similes of the stellar observations of 
other members of the party, including 
Capt. Bartlett’s, when only one hundred 
and fifty miles from the goal, does a certain 
little page of photographs impress me. I 
mean the pictures of two of the Esquimaux 
taken before and after their trek to the pole 
with the leader. The change from the 
plump flesh and smiling expressions of these 
faces to the wrinkled, hunger-gaunt, and 
hollow-eyed faces after the return is startling. 
It tells the whole story. Something terrible 
has happened to those fellows, evidently, 
and something splendid, too; for they have 
blazoned their names with Peary’s on the 
world’s roster of glory. 

BrEtmont, Mass. 


Literature, 


IMPORT AND OUTLOOK OF SocraLism. By 
Newton Mann. Boston: James H. West 
Company. $1.50 net.—It hardly needs the 
declaration of President Taft at Jackson to 
assure us that “‘socialism is to be the next 
great issue before the American people.” 
It may fairly enough be said that this issue 
is already before us, as it is certainly a 
dominant issue in France, Germany, and 
Russia. It is therefore well that we should 
have a calm and dispassionate portrayal of 
the situation like this given in Mr. Mann’s 
volume. He has presented the rise and 
growth of socialistic ideas, with sketches of 
certain co-operative communities, from the 
time of the American Revolution until now. 
Here are short but clear statements of the 
doctrines and work of Saint Simon, Robert 
Dale Owen, Louis Blanc, Lassalle, and Karl 
Marx, who have fought for a greater social 
justice, and into the fruit of whose labors we 
have entered. Now, according to socialists, 
the two next steps to be taken are: ‘‘(1) Put- 
ting into possession of the collectivity of work- 
ers the instruments of production, and (2) 
Doing away with succession of fortunes by in- 
heritance.’”’ It is, indeed, through some pos- 
sible inheritance tax that socialists largely 
look for social redemption. In this way, “‘if 
at all, is to come that extensive nationaliza- 
tion of property which will enable the State 
to acquire possession of the instruments of 
production, and transform itself into an 
industrial organization...for the enrich- 
ment of the whole people.” Again, national 
or municipal ownership of public utili- 
ties—water-works, lighting-plants, tramways, 
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ete.—is another way in which already great 
strides have been taken for social better- 
ment. As toownership of land, the socialist 
proposes that the state reserve possession 
of what it has sold, and administer the 
whole in the interest of all the people, renting 
it equitably to those who desire to occupy 
it. Mr. Mann does not dodge the question 
of the danger of conferring such extraordi- 
nary powers on government, but considers it, 
on the whole, less alarming than that of en- 
trusting them to individuals. ‘‘ Under social- 
ism there would be decidedly more equal dis- 
tribution of labor,” not, perhaps, such an ex- 
traordinary shortening of hours as that pic- 
tured by Bellamy and H. G. Wells; but, what 
is vastly more important, “‘a lot of people now 
idle would have something to do, and several 
times as many more whose lives are spent 
in waiting on the idle would be released 
from that occupation, to take up their part 
of the world’s useful work.’ Finally, this 
rational form of socialism would be in the 
interest of a universal peace, a truer equality 
between men, and a genuine advance in the 
condition of women, as ‘‘socialism proposes to 
give woman an equal chance with man. Work 
done .. . is to be estimated and paid for on 
its merits as work, with no deduction on the 
grounds of its being woman’s work.” <A 
calm, dispassionate statement like this of 
Mr. Mann’s of the past progress and present 
condition of socialism should make even the 
most prejudiced see that it is possible to 
be a socialist and still retain the use of one’s 
reason, to have a great enthusiasm for 
humanity, a vast pity for its sufferings, and 
an immense hope for its future betterment, 
while being temperate and generous towards 
the views of those who honestly differ from 
you. 


MODERNITY AND THE CHURCHES. By 
Percy Gardner, Litt.D. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 net.—It is not the 
fault of the editor that the notice of Dr. Percy 
Gardner’s book is so belated, and the re- 
viewer will not regret his delay if his words 
serve to keep alive the interest already taken 
in the work. There is nothing sensational in 
its thoughtful pages and nothing transient. 
It is for those who reflect in quietness and 
patience, for those who value penetrating 
discrimination and mellow wisdom. As the 
title indicates, Dr. Gardner is not dealing 
with the modern movement within the Roman 
Church, but more broadly with new modes of 
viewing religion to-day in all the churches. 
Leaving aside the interest in social reforms 
and federative tendencies, Gardner finds our 
modernity a blend of two movements,—his- 
torical science and religious psychology. 
Historical science, undermining the claim of 
uniqueness and of supernatural revelation, 
tends, when taken by itself, to negation and 
scepticism. When Christianity is seen in its 
resemblances to other religions, it is ‘‘in 
danger of being lost in the crowd.” The 
author’s leading interest is in exhibiting our 
modern religious psychology as a corrective 
of the negative effect of historical criticism. 
The fact that the starting point here is the 
work of William James evidences the com- 
mon English neglect of Schleiermacher and 
subsequent German theology. The phi- 
losophers have crowded the theologians out 
of view. To the pragmatist or biological 
view of religion Gardner is hospitable. Since 
the intellect has failed to furnish an accepted 
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absolute test of religious truth, the test of 
life is at least as good. While intellectual 
views shift from age to age, emotional and 
conative interests are morestable. The prag- 
matist view is thus more conservative of the 
main thing,—belief in the divine working 
in the world. This leading view is applied 
to doctrines like incarnation or forgiveness 
of sins,—doctrines whose textual bases have 
been removed by historical criticism. Our 
intellectual difficulties dwindle before the 
emotional and practical efficiency of these 
ideas. Until the new formula is found, it is 
deemed prudent to keep the old shell of doc- 
trine. It is not necessary to extend this 
account into a full analysis. The chapters 
are not the systematic divisions of a complete 
treatise, but a collection of essays originally 
disconnected. Taken together they illus- 
trate the views already indicated. In form 
there is a certain prudential deference to the 
old doctrine pending the new formulation, 
but it is not obscurantism. The pages 
breathe the large and liberal air of a con- 
structive liberalism, which seeks to penetrate 
to the inner vital element of old doctrine and 
meditate upon the adequate expression of the 
content of experience. It is to be observed 
that, with all his hospitality to “‘pragma- 
tism,’’ Gardner avoids the metaphysics of 
pragmatism. His definition of religious 
faith involves what James repudiated as 
“absolutism.” 


Recent Poetry. 


As if to disprove the common statement 
that there is to-day no demand for poetry, 
Messrs. Sherman, French & Co. of Boston 
publish the seven following volumes of 
poems :— 

‘Cactus and Pine, Songs of the South- 
west, by Sharlot M. Hall ($1.50), has such 
strong masculine quality that, were we not 
explicitly informed that they are written 
by a woman, we should have taken them as 
the work of a man. They are marked by 
some of the same qualities that made Joaquin 
Miller’s Songs of the Sierras notable many 
years ago. There is plenty of local color, 
fire, and dash; and the poems are full of 
the deeds of men who come out of the soil, 
or who have gone there to grow up with the 
country,—the men whom Kipling would 
love. Even the horses, like ‘‘T'wo-Bits,” 
have caught the spirit of adventure, and 
seem conscious that they carry important 
intelligence, as Roland ‘“‘brought the good 
news from Ghent.” Miss Hall can write 
good, spirited verse, and often something 
better than that. She can give the im- 
pression of the prairies, of gray, deserted 
places, of wild cafions, full of gorgeous color. 
And sometimes, as in the poem called ‘‘In 
Old Tucson,” she can create beauty, with 
the help of musical words. We wish it were 
not necessary for her to use so many terms 
that are odd, or fairly grotesque, to our 
Eastern ears; and sometimes she is guilty 
of a bad rhyme, like ‘‘real’’ and “‘reveal.” 
But these are minor blemishes, where there is 
so much of color, light, and strength. 

The chief characteristic of The Unfading 
Light, by Caroline Davenport Swan ($1.25 
net), is its genuine religious passion, as as- 
suredly there may be a passion for religion,— 
witness the white flame of Dante, or the 
ecstasy of some of the Moravian hymns. 
We suppose that Miss Swan is a Roman 
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Catholic; but, as it was said of Angélique 
Arnauld, ‘‘she was of the order of all the 
saints, and all the saints are of her order,” 
so, in one sense, for the devout Protestant, 
the worship of Mary or of the saints passes 
into the still, white light of that holiness 
which loves everything according to its 
worth,—the love of God being, of course, 
the highest of all loves. This passion is 
shown most effectively in the ‘‘Te Deum,” 
where the song would fain reach ‘‘the mystic 
meadows” and ‘“‘the winged throng,’”’—‘‘a 
strange, illumined multitude,” “the shimmer 
of whose shining. wings’? does sometimes 
flash a-glory upon our way. Though a less 
perfect song, it reminds us of T. W. Parson’s 
“city builded by no hand” in ‘‘ Paradisi 
Gloria.” 

The Dream Road, and Other Verses, is a 
book of poems by William D. Goold ($1). 
The Dream-Road is 
‘‘A broad highway that windeth down, 

And out, and up, and far away; 
From the closing gates of Slumber-Town 
To the opening portals of Peep O’Day.” 
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Perhaps the best work of this singer is in 
describing homely places and every-day 
events, as in the poem called ‘‘ Absence,” 
where the wife has been away for the day, 
and her husband feels, as he looks at the 
chair by the window, the bit of sewing, the 
basket and thimble, that “the brightness, 
the sweetness, the joy, and the zest”’ have 
gone out of his life, till she returns to whis- 
per, “I will leave you no more.’”’ But Mr. 
Goold is less successful in the more common- 
place ‘‘Old Yellow Chair” and ‘‘The Wind- 
ing of the Clocks,”’ where there is not enough 
genuine poetry to make them memorable. 
“A Picture,” with its little story of striking 
the child, and her coming back to kiss and 
forgive her father, would be more effective 
if it did not so keenly suggest Coventry 
Patmore’s remarkable poem, ‘‘The Toys.” 
One of the best of Mr. Goold’s verses is called 
“The Lambs and the Shepherd”’ :— 

““A pleasant meadow and a Shepherd's call 

Beyond the confines of a crumbling wall. 

I and a flock of lambs together stay 

Upon this side, and wait the coming day; 

And, when that kindly voice is heard afar, 

The lambs in gladness leap the wall’s 

slight bar 

And run to meet the shepherd. I am old, 

And without help I cannot reach the fold; 

But lo! He comes to where I, trembling, 

stand, 

And, reaching o’er the wall, He takes my 

hand, 

And now, within the meadow, He and I 

Watch for the brightening of the eastern 

sky.” 

The Garden of Gray Ledge, and Other Poems, 
by Charlotte Williams Hazelwood ($1.25 
net), hardly gives an impression of what is 
suggested in the opening verses, “‘the ocean’s 
pouring out his very soul, because he must.” 
Doubtless, the writer herself is touched by 
the spirit of the absent one who had cher- 
ished the old garden, and had ‘‘tended the 
flowers there’; but, somehow, in reading 
her poem, we feel no very keen response to 
this feeling. ‘‘One would go many miles 
its like to meet” is hardly a line of poetry, 
and there are too many slips of this sort. 
A better poem is the description of ‘‘ Moon- 
rise at York Beach,”’ where there is a sense 
of truth, as if writing with ‘‘the eye on the 
object,’ and much greater poetic values. 
But the author would do well to consider 
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some of Horace’s remarks about polishing 
his verses, remembering, too, that it is not 
enough to make respectable rhymes, but 
there must be perfection of form,—in short 
art,—to give that immortal touch that makes 
poetry. 

Sun-Ways of Song, by Alonzo L. Rice 
(Br net), is open to the same general criti- 
cism,— 

“Tip-toeing, a limb we could reach 
hand. 

ig a i ong from a friend we could easily 

an / 

Where we shinned up the mossy old trunk 

at our ease, 


By clasping it close with our hands and 
our knees!” 


with one 


Perhaps this is well enough in a humorous 
epistle to a friend, or to be read at some 
festive gathering, where good cheer will 
make up for the too-easy verse. Again, a 
storm “from which the sailors strove to 
get away”’ is hardly described in words of 
power. Possibly, the highest mark Mr. 
Rice reaches is in a poem like ‘‘Come, go a 
Piece,” with its homely, but really touching, 
thought. “‘The King’s Sword”’ inevitably 
challenges comparison with E. R. Sill’s 
remarkable poem, “Opportunity.” It is 
good, but, unfortunately, not so good as the 
story it suggests. : 

The Lure of Life (Lyrics of the Zeit-Geist), 
by Oliver Opp-Dyke ($1 net), has certainly 
moral purpose—the purpose of the Stoics 
to stand awaiting the password of the 
Great Commander, cheerful, and brave to 
endure hardship. Thus:— 


“T do not know just where I stand 

In life’s gradation splendid, 

I know not what great end is planned, 
Or purpose high intended. 

But this is sure: Good soldiers ne’er, 
While battle’s heat is raging, 

Remain in camp to argue there 
The reason for engaging.” 


Another leading “motif’”’ is that only Love 
avails. It is Love that can even avert 
physical evils:— 
“*Stop hate! 
more— 
Was the only prescription that could 
restore.” 


Take love!’—not a syllable 


The thought is sometimes better than the 
poetic form which often fails. Still, there 
is a sort of rugged simplicity, with genuine 
good sense, in such a verse as this,— 
“Y’m not concerned about the 
From cradle to the grave,— 
The only care my spirit hath 
Is how I must behave.” 


path 


In Songs of Life, by George Reginald 
Margetson ($1 net), there are many poems 
of what may be called contemporaneous 
interest. One is ‘‘'To Woman,” beginning 
“O woman, lovely woman”’; one on Woman 
Suffrage, with a ‘“chorus,’— 

“Tf they as equals must abide 

Together they must stem the tide.” 


An Ode to President Roosevelt character- 
izes him quite moderately as “‘a fearless 
and defiant soul.”” Commander Peary and 
the North Pole and America are rather 
amazingly celebrated, our country being 
“The first to pierce with starry eye 
The boreal centre of the Northern sky.” 
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evening hymn, ‘‘each feathered being seeks 
its nest,” and ‘‘soon my drowsy system 
yields,’ and ‘‘this plastic lump of earth 
[his body] I shake to meet a brighter sun.” 
It is somewhat amusing, too, though doubt- 
less complimentary, to say of Edward Ever- 
ett Hale that he was 
“An humble clergyman, a great divine, 
Whose stirring sermon woke the weary 
nine,”’ 


Finally, Spring may have a “hand” with 
which to touch us, but why is it “counsel- 
ling,” unless it be in advising us not to wear 
our spring overcoat? In that case we could 
never say to her, as does Mr. Margetson, 
“Come, pat me.” 


Magazines. 

Sydney Brooks, who is perhaps the best- 
informed and most diverting commentator 
upon American affairs in the English maga- 
zines, gives his ‘“‘Impressions of Congress”’ 
—apropos of the scenes at the opening of 
the session last December—in an article 
which the Living Age for February 4 re- 
prints from the Fortnightly Review. 


The February number of Woman’s Home 
Companion isa St. Valentine number. There 
is a special valentine song, valentine ideas, 
and a valentine book-list. The fiction 
includes another part of ‘‘The Admiral’s 
Niece,”” the good story by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin and her collaborators. ‘“‘In the Land 
of To-morrow,” by Maude Radford Warren 
is now in its second exciting part. Short 
stories in this number are contributed by 
Alice Brown, Hulbert Footner, Owen Oliver, 
and Mary Heaton Vorse. The third part 
of “‘Spain’s Royal Love-story,’”’ by Kellogg 
Durland, is devoted entirely to the story 
of the three little children of the King and 
Queen of Spain. Frank A. Waugh opens 
eyes to the beauty of the winter forest in an 
article entitled ‘‘My Tree Friends in Winter”’; 
Kate V. Saint-Maur in a short article, en- 
titled “‘The Care of Cage Birds,’ gives 
valuable information. ‘‘American Portrait 
Painters,”’ by J. Nilsen Laurvik, is the first 
of a new series on art in America, and love 
scenes from the most popular plays of the 
season are shown. 


In the January number of the Bibliotheca 
Sacra the leading place is given to Mr. 
Wiener’s review of the ‘“‘ Conservative Task in 
Pentateuchal Criticism.’’ This he shows to be 
not merely an effort to disprove and refute 
many of the conclusions of the critics, but 
to make an earnest attempt to answer the 
real difficulties which are found in the study 
of the Pentateuch. Other articles are: 
“The Theologian of the Future,” by Dr. 
A. A. Berle, an answer in part to Presi- 
dent Eliot’s address on ‘‘The Religion 
of the Future’; ‘‘The Christ Myth,” 
by Licenciate Dunkmann of Wittenberg, 
translated from the German by Prof. 
Warfield of Princeton; ‘‘Making Religion 
Popular, ’’ a sermon preached before the Synod 
of New York by Dr. Willis J. Beecher. 


Prof. Albert H. Currier has an article on} 


“Crime in the United States: Reforms 
Demanded.’”’ <A description of the impor- 
tant discovery of the Aramaic Papyri at 
Elephantiné in Egypt is given by Rev. W. W. 


Here and there are bits of what we should | Everts. These documents are fifteen hun- 


call eighteenth-century English, as in an 


dred years older than the oldest Hebrew 
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manuscripts of the Bible, and hence throw 
great light on the manners and customs 
of the fifth century p.c. ‘‘The World, an 
Inductive Exegesis and an Exposition,” 
is by Dr. W. H. Bates. The last article is 
on “The Basis of Theism,”’ by Dr. John 
Bascom, and is written with the author’s 
well-known ability and thoroughness. 


Miscellaneous. 


Washington Gladden’s early book, Being 
a Christian, first issued nearly thirty-five 
years ago, has been republished by the Pil- 
grim Press after a careful revision which has 
not affected its essential purpose and mean- 
ing. It is intended for perplexed and dis- 
couraged seekers after the right way of 
living, and is, consequently, direct, personal, 
appealing. It has already received warm 
welcome and gratitude from those it has 
helped, and in this new form it will doubtless 
reach many more. (75 cents net.) 


One learns something of what is being 
done in England for the furtherance of 
child study from the book recently brought 
out by Longmans, Green & Co., which con- 
tains several chapters on this important 
topic by Edith EK. Read Mumford, lecturer 
on child training at a Manchester college. 
In a preface she expresses her indebtedness 
to Dr. Sophie Bryant and Rev. Stopford 
Brooke, early teachers to whose influence 
she traces the main thoughts that are here 
expressed. Every mother on whose heart 
rests the responsibility of her great calling 
reads with interest all that other mothers 
or teachers can say to help or inspire her. 
These suggestions are varied with illustrative 
anecdotes. 
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IN DARKEST NATURALISM 


AND THE WAY OUT 
By REV. G. R. DODSON, PH.D. 


The dire need of our time is for a philosophy 
that shall legitimate our aspirations and release 
faith and hope from their imprisonment, and 
that shall yet be true; for the present generation 
feels compelled to accept a view of nature and 
human life that js depressing, in that it seems 
to negate longings that are not only deep, but 
that we instinctively know to be the noblest 
part of our endowment. The tragedy is that 
what is noble and divinely beautiful and pre- 
cious should appear to be untrue. 

The study of evolution has ended in natural- 
ism, and for many it is literally in “darkest 
naturalism,” since, in the form in which they 
hold it, it acts like a blight upon the life of 
aspiration and religious faith. The reason that 
it is so depressing to them is that they are 
conscious of profound religious needs, yearnings, 
and experiences which they have been educated 
to regard as bound up with a belief in the 
supernatural. Naturalism seems, therefore, to 
threaten what is most precious, to mean the 
| suffocation of the spiritual life. 
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The Bome. 
The Silver Weadlles 


BY CATHARINE B. STEVENS. 


There’s a little cradle in the sky 
Made all of shining silver, 

And little clouds while hurrying by 
May peep beneath its cover. 

Tip-tilted over earth it’s hung, 

. Its curves all soft white lustre, 

With twinkling stars around it swung, 

In spray and shining cluster. 


Were I a fairy and could lie 
In that wee, shining cradle, 

I'd sing and swing through all the sky, 
As in it I would cuddle. 

I'd swing and sing and frolic and sway, 
And the little stars around 

Would twinkle and dance and come to play 
And join in the merry sound. 


And, as my cradle would slowly drop 
Far down to the earth below, 

I’d stop and rock on the mountain-top, 
Then glide to a vale I know. 

Perhaps to the Land of Beyond I’d roam 
And tarry there for a day, 

And then return to the stars and clouds 
To frolic and swing and sway. 


Valentines. 


BY KATE HUDSON. 


All through that long and rainy afternoon 
Dollie, Millie, and wee Willie Blake had 
been hard at work snipping, pasting, and 
pen-and-ink drawing at the large dining- 
room table; consequently, when Selma came 
in from the kitchen to lay the cloth, there 
were nine attractive home-made valentines 
spread out to dry and be fitted with enve- 
lopes. 

“Ach, how beautiful!’ 
cheeked maid in honest admiration; 
now what do you mit dem?” 

“Do with them?” giggled Millie; ‘“‘why, 
we're going to send ’em round to folks, to- 
morrow. Don’t you know valentines when 
you see ’em, Selma?” 

When it transpired that Selma did not, 
the three children, horror-struck at such 
deplorable benightedness, gave her a loud 
and long dissertation on the saint, the day, 
and how celebrated. Then they scampered 
off to make themselves neat for supper, 
leaving Selma methodically placing forks 
and knives and soliloquizing, on the clever- 
ness of ‘‘dose shildren who can yust do most 
ef’ryt’ing mit a pinsel und a bit of paper.”’ 
The children felt so sorry for one who in 
twenty-odd years had never either sent nor 
received a valentine that in the half hour 
after supper they made a large and lovely 
valentine out of what they had left of cards 
and pin-wheel paper, which they addressed 
to ‘‘Fraulein Selma.” 

Next morning’s post brought the usual big 
first consignment. Selma, bringing in hot 
rolls, looked on, wondered, and smilingly 
echoed the delight of grandma, father, and 
mother on opening and admiring what their 
small folk had so lovingly manufactured for 
them. But, when father fished from among 
the mail a big envelope and read aloud, 
“Fraulein Selma Miller’: here Selma, one 
for you!’”’ and she found in it a card filled 
with bright-red pin-wheel paper hearts and 


cried the red- 
“ond 
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light-blue pin-wheel paper forget-me-nots 
strung along green crayon-drawn leafy 
stems and bearing the legend ‘‘ Wir lieben 
dich!’ (supplied by Cousin Luce out of 
much high-school German lore) she was 
frankly and loudly enchanted and more 
enthusiastic than ever in praise of ‘dose 
shildren.”’ 

Moreover, she spent a valuable hour of a 
busy ironing day in mixing, stirring, and 
baking a something which spread good 
smells all over the house and even to meet 
the children as they ran home from school 
to luncheon. And what do you suppose 
they found, enclosed in paper napkins 
folded envelope-wise upon their plates as 
they sat down to table? Three huge, brown 
cooky hearts, one apiece, each bearing the 
appropriate initial neatly outlined in cur- 
tants, crackling with crispness, sweetly 
smelling of sugar and spice! 

“O Selma, aren’t they lovely! Thank 
you, Selma!’ cried three pleased and happy 
children. And Selma, bringing in the cocoa 
said, smiling shyly, ‘‘Und dese are German 
valentines!”’ 


What a Penny will Do. 


Perhaps you earned that bright copper 
penny all yourself by doing an errand care- 
fully for some grown-up person. Perhaps 
a grown-up just gave it to you, but anyway, 
you decided that the penny must be spent 
immediately. On the way to school you 
bought a toy balloon, but, ah, it caught 
in a fence post and it burst before ever you 
reached the school door. The child you met 
on your way had a penny, too, and he pushed 
his in a street slot machine; and then he ate, 
at one mouthful, the tiny square of choco- 
late that came out of the machine. Two 
good copper pennies gone in so short a time, 
and nothing to show forthem! ‘The pennies 
themselves must surely feel badly at being 
spent for things that burst and things that 
are eaten up in a minute. 

A penny knows how big it really is. Why, 
a penny is nearly as large as a silver dollar 
if a child spends it wisely. And here are 
some of the best ways of using a bright new 
copper cent. 

If you want to buy a toy with your penny, 
there are so many toys that will really do 
something in the way of play, toys that will 
last a long time, and will not break. A 
penny rubber ball will furnish a whole vaca- 
tion’s fun. A penny set of jackstones will 
keep you entertained very nicely before 
school and at recess time. A penny’s worth 
of rope from the grocer’s shop will make a 
fine jumping rope, and you may whittle the 
handles from a piece of kindling wood. When 
the handles are fastened on, your penny 
jumping rope will be just as good as the ten- 
cent one from a toy shop. A penny top 
will be a fine playfellow, too, spinning and 
humming all day to keep you company. 
These are penny toys really worth while 
buying, because they will do something for 
you. Your penny has been turned into play. 

There is another useful way of spending 
a penny, though, and it is really a wiser way 
than to buy a toy. Buy something with 
which to make something else. Raw mate- 
rial is what the manufacturer would call it. 
He buys his wool direct from the sheep’s 
back, and then he makes it into yarn, which, 
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of course, people really need for knitting 
socks and mittens and tippets. They pay 
the manufacturer more for the yarn than 
they would for just plain wool. 

This is how you can buy raw material. A 
roll of pretty colored paper costing a penny 
at a stationer’s shop is splendid raw material. 
With it you can make two or three pin-wheels, 
some Japanese lanterns, some folded kinder- 
garten baskets, and a few paper dolls. Then 
you may,set up a little toy shop out under 
the tree in the front yard, and maybe a boy 
will pass by who is willing to pay you two 
cents for the pit-wheels and the lanterns 
because he likes them and doesn’t know how 
to make pin-wheels and lanterns himself. 
Maybe a little girl will pay you a penny for 
the paper dolls. Such good fortune may 
come to a little play storekeeper. 

A child once bought a penny ball of coarse 
white darning cotton. With the cotton and 
her dear grandmother’s help, she knitted 
such a strong, fine wash cloth that it sold 
for ten cents at a fair. The same child 
bought a quarter of a yard of red-and-white 
gingham, which she cut and sewed into two 
dainty doll’s dresses. Another little girl who 
did not know how to sew so cleverly bought 
one of the dresses because it exactly fitted 
her doll, and she paid five cents for it. So 
the first child had five cents to spend or to 
save, as she chose, and a new dress for her 
doll as well. A little boy who was lame and 
couldn’t romp and run with the other fellows 
was very clever at cutting out toys with his 
jack-knife. With a penny’s worth of soft 
white basswood he could make enough Noah’s 
ark animals to sell for ten cents. Do you 
see how a penny spent for raw material is 
turned into a useful earning penny? 

You can make a penny grow into a whole 
garden of flowers if you only think about 
it a little and are patient enough to wait for 
results. A penny’s worth of radish seed will 
be the best beginning. Radishes are a quick, 
sure crop, and the neighbors will be glad to 
buy as many bunches of fresh radishes at 
three cents a bunch as you can supply them 
with. You will certainly sell as many as 
five bunches. Buy beans with the fifteen 
cents you earn with the radish crop. If you 
tend your beans carefully, you should be 
able to sell twenty-five cents’ worth. With 
your twenty-five cents you can buy a paper 
of nasturtium seeds, one of sweet pea, one 
of corn flower, one of marigold, and one of 
morning-glory seeds,—enough to fill your 
whole garden full of lovely color next summer. 
And the garden came to you from just one 
growing penny. 

It will be a good plan once in a while to 
save a few pennies that you plan to spend 
some time. Five cents buys more than one 
cent will. That child who put his penny in 
the street slot machine could have had ever 
so much more candy if he had just waited 
until he had five cents, and then bought a 
pound of brown sugar to boilinto a big pan- 
ful of taffy. Ten cents will buy materials 
for a batch of fudge, and at some shops you 
can buy six sticks of lemon or peppermint 
candy for five cents, enough to treat five 
friends and give you a stick of candy for 
which you did not pay anything at all. 
When you buy this way, you are buying 
wholesale, which is always cheaper than 
buying anything retail. 

The very best penny of all, though, is the 
kind penny. Perhaps you put it in your 
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little tin bank until there were enough other 
pennies with it to buy mother the pretty 
collar she wanted or father a new necktie. 
Perhaps it bought a sheet of scrap pictures 
with which you made a gay scrap book for 
the sick children at the hospital. Perhaps 
it bought a rosy-cheeked apple for the little 
boy who was too poor to bring any luncheon 
to school. But, whatever the penny did, it 
was a kind deed. 

Now, which kind of a penny is your next one 
going to be, a play penny, an earning penny, 
a growing penny, or a kind little cent?—Caro- 
lyn Sherwin Bailey, in Little Folks. 
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His Choice. 


““Spazieren geh’n mit Fraulein,” 

Is not what I call gay; 

No matter what I want to do 

She’s very sure to say, 

“Nein, nein, lieb’ Kind, was machst du da, 
Ich sage es deinem Papa.” 


“Me Prom’ner avec Marie,” 
Ts not for such as I; 

For, just as soon as fun begins, 
Then she begins to cry, 

“O mon Petit, ne fais pas ¢a, 
Je vais le dire d ta Maman.” 


To take a stroll with Bridget, 

Now that’s what I call fun; 

She lets me dance, she lets me sing, 

She lets me jump and run; 

If I get into mischief—well, 

She says, ‘‘Whist, child!—I’ll never tell.” 
—Emily Sargent Lewis, in “The Little Singer.” 


Good Stilts. 


For most of the day Saturday Peter had 
been working on his stilts. Late in the after- 
noon he tried them. It was a little hard at 
first to keep his balance on them; but, as we 
all know, it does not take a lively boy long to 
master such things. 

So, early on Monday morning, mother 
heard an unusual noise in the back yard. 
“Stump, stump, stump,” it went, along the 
porch. Mother-opened the kitchen door, and 
Peter laughed in great glee as she had to look 
up instead of down to see his face. 

“Ho, mother! I’m ready for work, and 
I guess it’s just in time. Look!”’ 

He pointed out at the paths. A great 
deal of snow was on the ground and a sud- 
den thaw had come. Slush and water lay 
everywhere. Peter proudly stumped and 
splashed about to show how well he could go. 

“Oh, my dear,’’ she said, ‘‘I was just won- 
dering how I could get the chickens’ break- 
fast out to them. The water’s over shoe for 
everybody.”’ 

“Not for me,’’ said Peter. 
the stuff.” 

He fed the chickens and then looked about 
to see what else he could do. He piled his 
sled with wood and kindling and drew it to 
the kitchen door. It was hard work. If 
Peter had been made to work as hard at 
anything else, he would have thought himself 
ill-used. 

Mother was pleased and said so. She 
generally spoke of it when she was pleased, 
which, perhaps, may be a reason why Peter 
liked to please her. As, after clearing a way 
for the water to run off the paths, and haul- 
ing out a box which he later intended to use 
for a hot-bed, he went in to breakfast, mother 
said,— 

“T like it when boys make use of their fun 


“Give me 
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and their plays to be helpful instead of mak- 
ing them an annoyance, as some boys do.” 

Her words set Peter thinking how pleas- 
ant it was, although he had not before given 
much thought to it. But now he could recall 
times when he had been tricky and annoying 
to others, and he argued with himself that 
doing the helpful things was as much pleas- 
anter to himself as to the others. 

His little sister Bessie watched him as he 
started for school, and he waved his hand in 
good-bye. He found that the streets also 
were full of water and half-melted snow, the 
sidewalk being built high enough to be just 
above it. As he, disdaining the walk, 
tramped happily through the slush and 
rounded a corner, some girls on the walk be- 
gan screaming at him: ‘“‘Oh, go away! Go 
away! Don’t come near us!”’ 

Peter stopped in surprise. 
he asked. 

“Because of those stilts. They’re hateful 
things. When our cousin was here last fall 
and it was rainy and muddy, he used to come 
around with his stilts and splash us. Now 
—you keep away!” 

“But,” said Peter, “I’m not going to 
splash you. Notadrop. You see if I do.” 

He walked along beside them so quietly 
that very soon the girls became interested 
in his stilts. 

“You walk well on them,” said one. 
“Better than my cousin did.” And they 
laughed when he stalked into the deepest 
puddles he could find, and made a great 
splashing when he was sure it could not 
reach them. 

A little farther on they heard a pitiful call. 
A small girl stood on the porch of a house 
which was surrounded by slush, the walk 
to the gate being so low as to be quite out 
of sight. 

“T can’t go to school,’’ she whimpered. 

“OQ Patty—that’s too had! Can’t you 
get out any way?”’ 

Patty shook her head despairingly. 

“Pity you can’t carry her on your stilts, 
Peter,’’ said one of the girls. 

‘Oh, I wouldn’t dare,” cried Patty. 

And even Peter, though so proud of his 
stilts, felt that he would scarcely dare it 
himself. ‘‘But, wait a minute.’ Peter 
splashed around the house. He was gone 
for a few minutes and came back drawing 
a sled. 

“Get on, Patty,’’ he said, ‘“‘and I'll see 
you dry to the sidewalk.”’ 

With many little squeals and giggles from 
all the girls Patty was soon safely landed 
where she could skip along to school, call- 
ing behind her, ‘‘ Peter, you’re the very best!” 

And Peter more and more agreed with his 
mother as to the pleasure of doing pleasant 
things. He kept it up during the day, more 
than once finding opportunity to lend help- 
ful steps, as well as hands, where oppor- 
tunity came in his way. 

He waited for Patty as she reached home 
in the afternoon, again drawing her on the 
sled to her door. As he came back, a grocer’s 
wagon was drawn up to the sidewalk. A 
boy with a basket got out of it and was 
gazing with perplexity at the place where the 
path should have been. 

“How am I ever going to get this in?” 
he was grumbling as the boy on the stilts 
came near. 

“T’'ll carry it infor you,”’ said Peter. ‘‘No, 
I won't drop it. I’ve carried lots of things 


“Why not?” 
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to-day. See—I’ll put it on Patty’s sled,”’ 
The groceries went safely; and, as the bas- 
ket came back, the boy took a big handful 
of nuts from inside the wagon. 

“Here, Peter, don’t you like nuts? I do. 
These are fine mixed. I'll make it right 
with Mr. Ware when I get back.” 

Peter’s mother stood to welcome him as he 
reached home. He said to her,— 

“These are jolly good stilts.” 

“And it’s a jolly good boy on the top of 
them,”’ she said. 

Peter laid them in the porch and went in 
to give the nuts to Bessie—Sydney Dayre, 
in North-western Christian Advocate. 


God’s Bird. 


The educated daughter of an Omaha chief 
tells the following story. It illustrates the 
method by which the red man trains his 
children :— 


I remember the first time I ever heard the 
name of God. I was a very little girl, play- 
ing about the tent one summer day, when 
I found a little bird lying hurt on the ground. 
It was a fledgling that had fallen from the 
tree and fluttered some distance from the 
nest. 

“Ah!” I thought, ‘‘now this is mine.’’ I 
was delighted, and ran about with it in my 
hand. 

“What have you there, Lugette?”’ said 
one of the men who was at work in the field. 

“Tt is a bird. It is mine,’’ I said. 

He looked at it. “‘No: it is not yours. 
You must not hurt it. You have no right 
to it.” 

“Not mine?’’ I said. 
is it, then?”’ 

“Tt is God’s. 
him.” 

I did not dare to disobey. ‘‘Where is 
God? How shall I give it back to him?’’ 

‘He is here. Go to the high grass yonder, 
near its nest, and lay it down, and say, ‘God, 
here is thy bird again.’ He will hear you.” 

I went to the tall grass crying, and awed, 
and did as he bid me. I laid it down on the 
grass in a warm, sunny spot, and said, “‘God, 
here is thy bird again.” 

I never forgot that 
Observer. 


“T found it. Whose 


You must give it back to 


lesson.—Christian 


A Clever Colt. 


A gentleman of New Haven has a colt 
which has taken to an occupation not very 
common among horses. The animal has 
been a good deal annoyed by rats eating 
from his manger, and has taken to killing 
them as they appear. He stands with his 
hoof raised, and, when a rat emerges from 
its hole, strikes at it like a flash. It is sup- 
posed that he learned the trick from a cat 
which had spent most of its time in watch- 
ing that particular hole. 


V is for valiant young Vivian, 
Who practised awhile in oblivion; 
Till he saw without doubt 
He could turn inside out; 
And now they’re all boasting of Vivian. 
—Isabel Francis Bellows. 


Ben was dressing one morning, when his 
mother said, ‘‘Ben, you have your shoes on 
the wrong feet.” 

‘“‘Why, mother,’ replied Ben, “they are 
the only feet I have.” —The Delineator. 
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BY GEORGE LEONARD CHANEY. 


If anybody had told us, a dozen years 
ago, that the daring little company of fel- 
low-worshippers who met in Munroe Halil, 
in the Unitarian name, would be followed 
in less time than Jacob labored for Rachel 
by a church building and a parsonage free 
from debt and by a weighty, though not 
numerous, congregation, we should have re- 
joiced and taken fresh courage for the final 
success of our cause. As it was, we had 
faith to believe that a church of freedom in 
religion would sooner or later find accept- 
ance in a state where the battle for religious 
liberty was earliest fought and won. 

So, too, if anybody had told us in that 
day of only semi-convalescence from the 
wounds and fever of war that a city so 
robust, well knit, and capable as the Rich- 
mond of to-day would rise and walk in the 
alert fashion in which it is rising and walking 
now, we should have felt thankful to be 
taking any, even the least, part inits grateful 
recovery. ‘‘On to Richmond!’’ had been 
the Northern battle-cry of the war between 
the States, and somehow the same call seemed 
to assure the brotherly church that to take 
Richmond was to win the South for soul 
liberty and fraternal love. We knew, then, 
what we realize even more fully now, that 
not in one day nor in many years the change 
would come, but in the readiness of time the 
spirit of the Lord, which is the only guarantee 
of edifying liberty, would have its way. 
It is having its way in all the churches and 
outside of them, and among its fruits our 
little Unitarian church is to be fairly reck- 
oned and rejoiced in. 

To begin with, the church edifice is an 
inspiration. Built of rough bricks in the 
old-time way, it reminds one of the venerable 
buildings of William and Mary College and 
might have been brooded under the same 
wings which gave that ancient seat of 
learning its suitable form and plumage. 
Set in a roomy lot with smooth turf and a 
well-trimmed hedge and ivy hangings on the 
neighboring wall, it impresses the passer-by 
with its respectable air and nice keeping. 
This is no small merit in eyes that judge 
condition from conditions. 

Another surprise and pleasure of the day 
was the sermon to which we listened in this 
church. The pulpit was occupied for the 
Sunday by Rev. C. C. Clarke. In our 
present ignorant idleness in Unitarian 
church affairs we never heard of him before; 
but it was enough, to hear him, to feel one’s 
self and the speaker well acquainted. I 
have heard sermons more eloquent and 
rhetorically brilliant from some of our great 
preachers; but for profound thought, for 
well-reasoned and justly discriminated truth, 
for right emphasis, evidence anticipating 
judgment, not following it, as is too often 
the way in popular preaching,—in a word 
for the very best qualities of the sermon 
proper, this sermon was the best I have heard 
in many a day. It amply consoled me for 
losing the opportunity of preaching myself, 
—a consolation not always afforded me in 


these later days,—and in this case, when I | 


had hoped to preach to the church of my 
founding, it was surely a worthy and not 
immodest consolation. Perhaps Mr. C. C. 
Clarke:-is well known to the Unitarian body. 
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I wish I thought so. Nothing but ill-health 
or his own choice should permit him to live 
in retirement as I hear he does, in the suburbs 
of Baltimore. Py : 

The Richmond church held its annual 
meeting after the morning service, and I had 
my hearing, then, in a heart-felt congratu- 
lation on the progress it had made under the 
edifying ministry of Mr. Robinson. Who else 
could have built up such a church in Rich- 
mond in so few years, patiently adding brick 
to brick and parsonage to church, and gather- 
ing together all the needed implements of a 
ministering society? I wish I could meet Mr. 
Robinson face to face, that I might tell him 
how thoroughly I, for one, and perhaps the 
one best able to understand the difficulty 
and merit of his work in Richmond, admire 
and applaud him. 


“The Synoptic Mind.” 


BY ABRAHAM M. RIHBANY. 


The January number of the Harvard Theo- 
logical Review contains an able and searching 
article, under the title quoted above, by 
Dr. George R. Dodson of St. Louis. It is 
indeed most gratifying to the friends of the 
orderly progress of society to read such 
balanced utterances in an age so luxuriant 
with impatient reformers. Yet I believe 
I may be pardoned for offering a slight crit- 
icism of this most able production, a criti- 
cism of an admiring friend. It seems to me 
that Dr. Dodson does not give due recog- 
nition to the helpful influence upon history 
of ‘‘the man of one idea.” The ‘‘synoptic- 
minded’? man has been the far-sighted 
unifier of the elements which make for prog- 
tess; but is it not also true that the man 
of one-sided zeal, the ‘‘unbalanced genius,”’ 
has been the producer of those elements? 
Ts it not true that the men who have been the 
disturbing angels of the world’s stagnation 
from age to age have been those who really 
lacked the caution and prudence of the 
synoptic mind, who launched their one-sided 
ideas as a sublime act of faith in the face of 
seemingly insurmountable obstacles, looking 
up and erying,— 

“Keep thou my feet; I do not ask to see 

The distant scene, one step enough for me.”’ 


It does not seem to me that the cross ever 
would have become Christianity’s supreme 
symbol of self-sacrifice if Jesus had exercised 
the prudence of the mind which “is like a 
deliberative assembly.” That mind never 
would have led Buddha out of his father’s 
house into the wilderness nor Mohammed to 
his solitary cave. Dr. Dodson speaks of 
Paul as the man ‘“‘who saved the religion of 
Jesus from perishing as an obscure Jewish 
sect,” ete., because “he was inspired by his 
philosophy of history.” 

But was not Paul’s inspiration the result 
of a rather narrow-edged mysticism? ‘Think 
of a man facing a whole world of “‘synoptic- 
minded”’ philosophers with the one idea of 
“Christ and him crucified”! The messen- 
gers of the cross and the “‘bringers of glad 
tidings’? undertook the spiritual recon- 
struction of the world, not necessarily as 
“‘synoptic-minded”’ men, but as those who 
had faith in the growth of the “mustard 
seed.” 

I would add incidentally that Dr. Dodson’s 
assertion that with a few more men like 


'the Christian ideals.” 
theology a humane spirit, and proclaimed 
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Abraham Lincoln, and fewer anti-slavery 
orators and Southern hotheads, “‘we should 
undoubtedly have settled the question of 
slavery and State’s rights without a civil 
war,’ is somewhat startling. It does not 
seem to me to be the assertion of a “‘synop- 
tic mind” and as good a student of American 
history and institutions as Dr. Dodson must 
be. It shows a little too much leaning toward 
that wisdom which comes after the event. 
It would be very interesting to know from 
Dr. Dodson whether the “anti-slavery 
orators and Southern hot-heads”’ created 
the numberless and grave problems which 
caused the Civil War, or simply recognized 
them; and whether he means the Lincoln 
of 1854 or the Lincoln of 1864 whom the 
trials of that Civil War had fashioned into 
the likeness of the gods. These are the few 
observations of an admiring and grateful 
friend, not only for Dr. Dodson’s present 
article, but for his general and helpful 
attitude toward life and its pressing and 
manifold problems. 
ToLepo, OxI0. 


A Western Congregationalist in 
Boston. 


I went to Boston to represent my asso- 
ciation at the meeting of the National Coun- 
cil and Societies. This business I attended 
to to the best of my ability and found great 
enjoyment and profit in it. 

But I wanted more than even these great 
meetings were promising to furnish, and 
went in a state of mind ready to be impressed 
with Boston, past and present. I wanted 
my feelings adjusted for the activities of 
laboring people, too nice for the discussion 
of any question that concerns the lives and 
needs of the people. If the children of the 
meeting-house, of whom Dr. Rockwell 
H. Potter told us, are gathering to them- 
selves the affection that used to be lavished 
on the mother of them all, is it not partly 
because the custodian of the latter have 
made her so exclusive that the people do not 
feel at home with her? ‘The colonial meet- 
ing-houses were with and for their people. 
God’s house to-day must be a home of 
prayer for all nations. JI was much grieved 
to see in newspaper notices and on some 
church buildings ‘Congregational Church 
(Trinitarian),” ‘‘Congregational Church 
(Unitarian).”’ Dr. William Hayes Ward in 
presenting the report of the committee on 
union told us that ‘‘Congregationalist is 
not a good name for a union church. It 
spells division with too many syllables like 
Presbyterian and Episcopalian,—accentuat- 
ing what is the form of government.” If 
eventually we are to lose our Congregational 
name in the interest of an approaching 
larger union, it is surely time that the 
division words ‘‘Trinitarian’” and ‘‘Uni- 
tarian’”’ should go the way of homoousian 
and homotousian. 

I looked a good while at the monument 
to William Ellery Channing. There is 
not a word on it to tell you to what denom- 
ination he belonged. These two sentences, 
one on each side of the statue, awaken 
a response in every one familiar with his 
life and work. ‘‘He preached with spirit- 
ual power and led a great advance toward 
“He breathed into 
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anew the divinity of man.’’ We all owe 
him a debt of gratitude. The time is almost 
here when he will be known simply as a 
great preacher, a great humanitarian, be- 
cause a great Christian. May the breach 
between these ancient churches, that have 
so many great names and so much honorable 
history in common be soon healed, even as 
it is already in the hearts of many people! 
Luther K. Long, in the Congregationalist. 
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On going to Rome. 


Dr. William Harman Van Allen, writing in 
The Living Church, says: 


Some two years ago The Living Church 
published certain editorial letters from 
Italy, showing what serious inroads were 
being made by unbelief among the Italian 
clergy. The Roman press in America treated 
those letters with marked indignation, and 
energetically denied the truth of the alle- 
gations.» Only a few months later the in- 
fallible pope, in his encyclical against Modern- 
ism, stated the case as being very much 
more serious than we had presented it. The 
inroads which unbelief had made, according 
to the pope, far exceeded what we had dis- 
covered. Are there no parties, no differences, 
among Romans? ‘The pope himself answers. 

Our discipline is relaxed, unhappily; but 
where among us does that relaxed discipline 
tell so fearfully against Christianity as the 
state of clerical morals, say, in Yucatan? 
Witness the newest book of travel and ex- 
ploration in that region. At least we depose 
our priests if, unhappily, they fall into 
immorality. Many of our people are not 
well instructed in the Faith; but this, at 
least, can be said, our church authorities 
have never set themselves deliberately in 
opposition to popular education. Some of 
the sacraments are neglected, perhaps; but 
the written word of God, in a tongue under- 
stood of the people, is not kept back from 
the faithful, and in frequency of receiving 
Holy Communion, and in pastoral influence 
looking to that end, our people probably 
do better at least than do Romans. Witness 
recent papal utterances again. Catholic- 
minded clergy and laity have to suffer some- 
what, in places, for their belief; but we 
have repented a great while ago of actual 
persecution, such as the Church of Rome 
still maintains to be lawful. And so we 
could extend the list indefinitely, but for- 
bear, returning to the mental attitude of 
the pervert. 

Increasingly dissatisfied and censorious, 
he never turns to history, but broods over 
some @ priori theory, like the necessity of a 
visible, local Centre of Unity. That Holy 
Scripture says nothing about it, that the 
early Church knew nothing of it, means 
naught to him. If he were founding a 
church, it should have one supreme head: 
ergo, the Christian Church must have such 
a head. The Bishop of Rome alone claims 
to be head: what matters it that for the last 
nine centuries that very claim has made 
Rome the veritable Centre of Disunity, and 
the Roman pontiff the arch-schismatic? 
Let us to Rome at once, submissively. 

The layman who has reached this point 
has no special reason for delay. But the 
priest, conscious of his priesthood and of 
the divine blessings that have accompanied 
his exercise of it, is in a different position. 
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What has he to do? He can retire to lay 
communion, on the ground that he is no 
longer allowed by the new authority under 
which he is placing himself to exercise his 
ministry. But this is to impugn, at the 
outset, the wisdom of that authority, and, 
a fortiori, its infallibility. Suppose he 
acquiesces, allows himself to undergo the 
blasphemous sacrilege of rebaptism, recon- 
firmation, reordination: what does this 
involve? It is not competent for him to say 
that he is passive in all this, and that the 
responsibility rests upon those who are 
active agents. He is not passive, he co- 
operates; and if, believing in his own orders, 
he allows it, he is unspeakably guilty, while, 
if he deny his orders, it is not much less than 
the sin against the Holy Ghost that he com- 
mits, since he turns all the best works of his 
lite hitherto into mockery and falsehood, 
declares that every sacerdotal act he has 
performed was a lie, and denies the witness 
of God in his own heart and in the lives of 
those to whom he has ministered. 

By way of compensation, what has he? 
Surely not peace, in a day when the whole 
fabric of papalism rocks with the struggles 
of medizvalism against Modernism. Nor 
hope for the future, when the darkest ob- 
scurantism of Pius IX. and the Syllabus 
are the boasted policy of the Vatican. Nor 
freedom, when “the sacrifice of the intel- 
lect’’ is continually demanded, and base 
espionage listens at keyholes and reads 
private letters to gain matter for delation. 
He has the Nicene Creed, which he had 
before; but now he is compelled to subscribe 
in addition to a new symbol, and so to un- 
dergo the anathema of an (écumenical 
Council. If he appeals to the Bible as the 
Rule of Faith, he finds himself bound, by the 
pope’s recent utterance, to a theory of 
Biblical interpretation as inconsistent with 
patristic tradition as with Christian scholar- 
ship of- to-day. If he strives to comfort 
himself with the thought of Rome’s majestic 
unchangeableness, he must remember that 
all the horrors and follies of bygone pontifis, 
from Boniface’s Unam Sanctam, with its 
claim of universal sovereignty over all man- 
kind, to Gregory’s Te Deum over the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew, and _ Pius’s 
declaration of war on human liberty, are 
fastened to him now as part of his new in- 
heritance of ‘‘unchangeableness.’”’ He is 
seeking an Alma Mater; and he sees a 
holy priest, indubitably loyal to the Roman 
Church, and dying with the last rites at the 
hands of a Roman ecclesiastic, denied Chris- 
tian burial by the malice that clothes itself 
with cursing as with a garment. He wants 
to serve his fellow-man; but he discovers 
that he is now subject to a despotism which, 
in France and Italy at least, makes it im- 
possible for a man to be ‘‘a good Catholic”’ 
and a good citizen at the same time. He 
yearns for a haven of refuge; but, lo! the 
flight from Rome far exceeds the tide toward 
Rome. 

What wonder if sometimes such a one 
lapses, and that speedily, into infidelity? 
He has committed a supreme act of private 


judgment, hoping to escape thereafter from | 


responsibility; but Nemesis overtakes him. 
He may settle down humbly to do work 
assigned him in some quiet corner; and one 
knows a few such. But it is more probable 
that he will be exploited for a little while, 
and then, unless he sets himself to be a 
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snare for the capture of his old associates, 
find himself out of harmony with all about 
him, “‘feeling like a man who has beaten his 
mother,’’ as one such wrote of himself. 
Happy, then, if, like so many others, he learns 
the full meaning of the text, ‘‘In returning 
and rest shall ye be saved.’”’ His old friends, 
whom he has renounced, still pray for him, 
still love him: he is still their Mother’s son, 
though he anathematize them and all they 
hold dear. And, when he does return, the 
door is wide open for his abundant re-en- 
trance. 


The New York Child Welfare Exhibit. 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK. 


“The purpose of the Child Welfare Ex- 
hibit is to point the way to lift the burdens 
from childish shoulders, to straighten these 
bent little backs, to prevent bent little backs 
for the future.” ‘To this end men and women 
representing the best thought in our country 
have lent their aid and sympathy to this 
wonderful exhibit that from January 19 to 
February 12 will hold the attention of all. 

From 10.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. daily the 
big Armory of the 71st Regiment is open, and 
hundreds of ‘‘explainers,’’ professional and 
volunteer, stand ready to make plain what- 
ever is not self-evident. Upon entering the 
drill-room the first thing that the eye falls 
upon is the symbolic group in plaster of Mr. 
Louis Potter’s ‘‘EKarth Bound.” This mas- 
sive reproduction represents an old man, a 
younger man, and a woman all bowed be- 
}neath heavy loads which are joined together: 
near them stands a tiny child as bowed and 
cowed as they, although no burden yet 
touches him. Heredity has stamped the 
baby into a shrinking type before life has 
had a chance to make or mar him. 

The effect of this statuary upon the 
imagination is tremendous: from it one 
turns to the booths with positive yearning 
to see how the child may be saved from the 
cruel inheritance that hovers near. Richard 
Watson Gilder once said, ‘‘I see the shining 
faces of little children from whose backs 
heavy burdens have been lifted.”” But we 
cannot see the face of the child in Mr. Potter’s 
group: we must look elsewhere with hopeful 
hearts. In this NeweYork exhibit every- 
thing that should be known of the child’s 
welfare from its birth to its sixteenth year 
can be known. Men and women of all 
professions have lent their support, and the 
thing is about as perfect as such an under- 
taking can be. Homes, streets, and recre- 
ations, work and wages, health, museums 
and libraries, education, philanthropy, set- 
tlements, churches, clubs, law, are the di- 
visions around the big central court where, 
every afternoon and evening, entertainments 
are given. 

Under these general divisions are the 
details that go to the practical demonstra- 
tion of the subject. For instance, under 
homes we find rooms furnished for certain 
sums of money. Each article has been 
bought where any one may buy it; and, in 
its way, it is the perfect thing for the money 
and the need,—a bedroom, a living-room, a 
| sitting-room, and kitchen. At certain hours 
| daily children from the public schools cook 
and serve meals in these model homes, and 
the materials they use are carefully selected 
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as regards nutrition and economy. Cloth- 
ing for children is displayed, the price and 
quality explained. 

Then come the streets and recreations,— 
types of the city’s playgrounds. On charts 
are shown authentic figures setting forth 
the number of arrests and accidents, the out- 
comes of the child’s natural desire for play. 
Then are shown, in marked contrast, the 
roof gardens, the kitchen gardens, etc., so 
pitifully few to meet the poor human need. 

Next comes the ideal investigation as 
to the physical health of the child. Doctor, 
dentist, nurse, in this department show what 
is being done to understand the special need 
of the child and improve or cure tendencies 
which, if neglected, will cause disease and 
death. Here are displayed pictures of children 
before and after treatment, and they cause 
one to pause and wonder how we as citizens 
dare neglect this awful responsibility laid 
upon us. 

Perhaps there is no more appealing ex- 
hibit than the one dealing with the wage- 
earning child. The poor little victims of 
man’s greed are depicted, their employ- 
ments shown and every detail of their weary- 
ing tasks laid bare. Advertisements in 
papers have been pasted up as silent evi- 
dences of proof, and the results of the system 
carefully classified,—deformity, ill-health, ig- 
norance, and the hopeless future. 

Lying between these heartrending por- 
trayals of our civic mismanagement is a 
beautiful breathing space where one may 
wander in free libraries and diet kitchens. 
Here the children may come and be at peace, 
and one thanks God for the uplift. Just 
beyond are the examples of what is being 
done—but, alas! in such a small way to meet 
the great demand—for the Tiny Tims and 
the inheritors of the White Plague. The 
canvas chair, that can be turned into a 
couch or stretcher, bears its small burden of 
helpless childhood clad in warm wrappings 
and protected by blankets of wool and rub- 
ber. These children—as many as can be 
cared for—are taken daily to a big boat on 
the river, are given three good meals, and 
returned to their homes at night. Here are 
the open-air camps and the open sleeping 
apartments. Here, too, is the quiet little 
lady who lives in a small flat on the East 
Side and takes for a week at a time, in re- 
lays of three or four fifty young girls who 
learn to live under her gentle instruction. 
They keep house together in the sweetest, 
friendliest way. There is no rule or strict 
law. They plan and shop and execute on 
the most modest scale, but happily and help- 
fully. When evening comes, they sew, while 
one of the company reads aloud, or they 
play games. For a week at a time these 
young girls catch a glimpse of a home life 
possible for each one of them,—an inspira- 
tion. This is the charity of one woman 
whose name is not made public. Think 
what it would mean if this model tenement 
home was duplicated all over the East Side 
of our city! 

Then the churches have their place,— 
churches and Sunday-schools. Statistics are 
carefully compiled, and it is stated quite 
frankly that the Catholics are ahead in their 
efforts to reach the child through their 
Sunday and parochial schools. There is 
more money spent there, and there is more 
system. 

Around the great empty square in the 
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middle of the Armory arejseats for spec- 
tators, and within the square every afternoon 
and evening children perform, in one way or 
another, for the amusement and instruction 
of all. 

Such speakers as Judge Lindsay and Miss 
Jane Addams come to express their approval 
and lend their support to the movement. 
There is always good music. The chil- 
dren give plays and concerts, The foreign 
children give exhibitions of their national 
games. Every subject bearing upon the 
welfare of the home is treated at conferences 
in a hall below the drill-room, and noted 
speakers preside at these meetings mornings 
and afternoons. 

Certainly no greater thing for childhood 
has ever been attempted in our city than this 
Welfare Exhibit. It must, of necessity, set 
the machinery going that will, in the end, 
evolve the child’s freedom. It prophesies a 
“new earth,—a condition of things right 
here, into which it will be safe for a child to 
be born, safe for his body, his mind, his 
soul. We look for a new earth, and we have 
set ourselves to fashion it. We see a holy 
city coming, when we build it.” 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT. 


Religious Education in Convocation 


Week. 


Convocation week at Meadville is proy- 
ing to be as successful as the fondest hopes 
of its promoters pictured it. The addresses 
are of exceptionally high order, and the 
attendance ranges from one to seven hun- 
dred. The Methodist, Congregational, and 
Presbyterian churches open their audito- 
riums for the evening sessions, their ministers 
and members attending nearly all the lect- 
ures. On the programme several denomina- 
tions are represented, and it would be a 
keen listener who could determine which 
was Baptist, Congregationalist, or Unitarian. 

Quite naturally, the emphasis of the week 
is placed on religious education, though 
other subjects have full consideration. Rev. 
Henry F. Cope, secretary of the Religious 
Education Association, gave the first address, 
on ‘‘The Church as an Educational Agency,” 
and spoke again on ‘‘The Educational 
Allies of the Church.” Dr. Richard C. 
Cabot spoke on ‘‘ Religion and the Training 
of the Affections”’ in two lectures that moved 
and lifted his hearers with a power one 
feels but rarely in a lifetime. Dr. Faunce, 
president of Brown University, spoke on 
‘“The Unrealized Possibilities of the Sunday 
School’? and on two other kindred themes. 
The president of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society spoke on ‘‘The Sunday 
School the Key to the Church’s Problem” 
and on ‘Training for Service in Religious 
Education,’’ these lectures being the first of 
a series of five, the others to be given 
the following week. Though Dr. Gladden’s 
five -illuminating lectures on present-day 
conditions and Rev. John Haynes Holmes’ 
two impassioned and powerful addresses 
on the duty of the Church in the present 
social crisis were not distinctly concerned with 
religious education, they were of so great 
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significance as to justify the week, though 
no others had been given. 

Dr. Faunce, speaking to a large audience 
in the Presbyterian church, maintained that 
the Sunday school of to-day falls so far 
below its calling that it must be transformed. 
We give to religious education the hour 
on Sunday on which the adult congregation 
does not care to meet and that part of the 
church building which the congregation 
finds unfit for its own use. To him the 
educational function of the church is its 
chief calling. Let the entire constituency 
engage in sttidy;. let the entire forenoon of 
Sunday be given to this work, with classes 
for all ages, and even several schools, since 
the needs of various ages must be met in 
varying forms of worship as well as in graded 
studies. The Wednesday evening prayer- 
meeting might well-be transformed into a 
Bible class. Broaden the course of study, 
so that it shall include present-day prob- 
lems as well as Hebrew history: teach the 
life of Adoniram Judson in connection with 
that of Saint Paul, and have Wordsworth’s 
“Wappy Warrior’ associated with the 
Beatitudes. Even vocational education 
should have a place, so that the carpenter 
and the baker shall undertake their work 
as part of God’s present creative purpose. 
Finally, as religion comes not so much by 
drill as by contagion, let the best men and 
women be enlisted in leadership. 

This address is thus particularized, partly 
because of its own significance and partly 
because of the eminence of the speaker, but 
chiefly because it sums up so well the atti- 
tude of all the speakers of the week. Re- 
ligion has kept its eyes too exclusively on 
the hills of the Canaan that was two or 
three millenniums ago and the ‘‘Canaan” 
that is to be beyond the grave, and has for- 
gotten that its chief business is here and 
now. ‘To fit men for life in their present 
situation should be the end of all preaching, 
all worship, all religious education. 
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Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


A Book of Methods in Young People’s 
Work. 


The national Union is about to begin a 
new and important enterprise,—the com- 
piling of a book of methods in young people’s 
work. This is to be a book of actual work, 
of methods that are used. 

We have had pamphlets of advice and of 
suggestions. There have been theories as 
to how our Unitarian young people might 
work; and there has been, too, the dis- 
semination of news of real work done. But 
we have never had a manual such as that 
which we now propose to produce. It is 
to be made up not of suggestions, advice, 
or theories, but of experiences in actual work. 

The young people’s movement in Uni- 
tarian churches differs from that of other 
denominations. We are making our own 
way in our own field. No other denomina- 
tion has just the same kind of group of 
churches as ours, nor just the same work to 
do. This manual is to be distinctly our 
own, not one which could come out of the 
experience of any other denomination. 
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It is to be an exposition of the work of 
Unitarian young people, not only in organ- 
izations of young people, but in our churches. 
There are churches which have made ad- 
mirable success of enlisting the young people 
in church work without a distinctly young 
people’s organization. Such methods, as 
well as the methods in churches where work 
for the church is done through an organiza- 
tion of young people, will be presented. 

We are asking for testimony. We want 
to hear from all our churches, East, West, 
North, South. We want to hear from young 
people and from ministers. We want quan- 
tities of information. Now is a good time 
of year for this enterprise. It is the time 
of greatest activity in our churches. 

Some years ago the young people’s move- 
ment in Unitarian churches was regarded 
by some people as a doubtful experiment. 
But now it has been going long enough not 
only to justify itself, but to commend itself. 
And it has developed distinctly a new life 
within the denominational movement. It 
has built up its own body of experience and 
work. ‘Therefore the time has come for the 
compiling of such a manual. 

Ministers and young people and other 
people are invited to write to our secretary 
and tell what the young people are doing,— 
what they are doing for the Church, for their 
own instruction, for social life, for philan- 
thropy, for any other objects for which they 
work. There is, we know, great variety in 
this work, and we want an expression of 
this varied activity. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At Arlington Street Church, Boston, on 
Sunday, February 12, the morning service at 
eleven and the vesper service at four o’clock 
will be conducted by Rev. Henry Van Dyke, 
D.D., of Princeton, N.J. 


At King’s Chapel, Monday, February 13, 
at 2.30 P.M., the Lowell Institute Lecture 
will be given by Prof. Platner, on ‘‘The Pa- 
triarchate of Constantinople.’’ The Wednes- 
day noon service, February 15, will be con- 
ducted by Rev. C. F. Dole. 


The Worcester Association meets with 
Rev. George W. Kent, on Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 14, at the State Mutual Restaurant, 
Worcester, at 10.30 AM. Rev. H. L. Buz- 
zell will read the essay. Subject, ‘The 
Factors of Religious Progress.”’ 


The Ministers’ Monday Club will meet 
on February 13, at 11 AM., at 25 Beacon 
Street. Rev. A. W. Littlefield of Brookline 
will preside. Rev. Thomas Van Ness of 
Boston will speak on “Tolstoy, the Man 
and the Family.”” The meeting is open to 
the public. 

Meetings. 

WorckstER CONFERENCE.— The forty- 
fourth annual meeting of the Worcester 
Conference was held on the evening of 
January 18 and 19, with the First Unitarian 
Society in Hudson, of which Rev. John 
Baltzly is the minister. The opening service 
was conducted by Mr. Baltzly, with prayer 
by Rev. W. T. Hutchins of Millbury and 
the sermon delivered by Rev. A. P. Reccord 
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on “Our Church.” On Thursday morning 
devotional service was conducted by Dr. 
C. B. Elder. At the business session Judge 
Smith of Clinton presided. The report of 
the Missionary Council showed that two 
hundred and fifty dollars had been paid as 
aid to two societies in the conference. The 
report of the treasurer showed a balance on 
hand of $576.51,and that $394.49 had been 
spent during the year. During the past 
year Messrs. Fairfield of Ware, Peck of 
Winchendon, Stevens of Sterling, and Sheafe 
of Harvard have gone to other fields of 
labor, and their places have been filled by 
Rev. F. W. Smith at Ware, Rev. Alfred Free 
at Winchendon, Rev. C. A. Place at Sterling, 
and Rev. George Jones at Harvard. There 
have also come into the conference Rev. 
W. D. Wilkie of Athol and Rev. W. T. 
Hutchins of Millbury. The subject for con- 
sideration was ‘“The Cheapening of Religion. ” 
The first speaker was Rev. Minot Simons 
of Cleveland, Ohio. He emphasized the 
importance of worship, defining it as the 
divine within answering to the divine with- 
out. Real worship is the uplift of the human 
spirit and a fundamental fact of human 
nature. The next speaker was Rev. Will- 
iam Channing Brown. He reminded his 
hearers that we must emphasize the impor- 
tance of serviceand duty. Rev. F. R. Lewis 
of Hopedale followed with a brief address, 
saying that in Christianity we find man 
seeking God and God seeking man. Man 
has a spiritual nature, and he should seek 
God with the intellect and through service 
and in worship. Religion reaches its cul- 
mination in worship. Service is not religion, 
but rather one of its fruits. Men work best 
when they pray best. Rev. F. J. Gauld of 
Leominster dwelt on the necessity of social 
service, saying that, when John declared that 
he loved Jesus, the Master said to him, 
“Feed my sheep.’ Ecclesiasticism too often 
cheapens religion by neglecting to render 
assistance to the poor and the sick. The 
Church exists to create moral and spiritual 
power, and it does that by proclaiming the 
great ideals of the kingdom of God. Upon 
reassembling after luncheon the Credential 
Committee reported an attendance of 20 
ministers, 94 delegates, and 154 visitors; 
but there were in attendance about 350 
people. Election of officers resulted as 
follows: president, Judge Jonathan Smith, 
Clinton; vice-presidents, Charles L. Wilder, 
Lancaster, A. F. Butterworth, Brookfield; 
treasurer, D. W. Lincoln, Worcester; sec- 


retary, Rev. J. C. Duncan, Clinton. Di- 
rectors: Rev. A. §. Garver, Worcester; 
Henry H. Smith, Leominster; Mrs. Julia 


Miss Clara E. Billings, 
Worcester; Rev. Edward F. Hayward, 
Marlboro; Clarence W. Colburn, Fitch- 
burg. Missionary Council for three years: 
Miss Mary Garfield, Fitchburg; Charles 
L. Wilder, Lancaster. Missionary Com- 
mittee: Dr. S. C. Beane, Grafton; Rev. 
Robert F. Leavens, Fitchburg; Rev. John 
Baltzly, Hudson. The thanks of the con- 
ference were voted to the preacher, the 
speakers, and the church in Hudson for 
its generous hospitality. The discussion 
of the subject of the day was taken up by 
Rey. Abbot Peterson of Lancaster, who main- 
tained that there is no substitute for the 
spiritual interpretation of life, and that we 
should place more emphasis upon the de- 
votional services in our churches. The 
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next and last speaker on the programme gave 
a brief outline of the article by Mr. Fagan 
in the October number of the Adélantic 
Monthly Magazine, entitled.‘‘The Cheapen- 
ing of Religion,” which formed the basis 
of the day’s discussion. The gist of the 
article is an answer in the negative to the 
question, ‘‘Is the Alliance between Science, 
Socialism, and the Christian Religion good 
for it?”” Mr. Duncan took the ground that 
the religion that ignored, not to say antago- 
nized, science and not socialism, but collec- 
tivism, which is a very different thing, 
cheapened itself. Without substituting 
science or social service for religion, we do 
need a religion illuminated by truth and 
strengthened by social justice. He called 
attention to Dr. Gordon’s book on “Religion 
and Miracle’ as being an outcome of the 
application of the scientific spirit to religion, 
and Dr. Eliot’s recent utterance on the 
struggle between individualism and col- 
lectivism as containing valuable suggestions 
for the practical work of the Church along 
the lines recommended for the public schools. 
Brief addresses were made by Messrs. Hay- 
ward of Marlboro and Wood of Upton. 
Rev. Ida C. Hutlin of Sudbury, being pres- 
ent, was invited to speak. The president, 
Judge Smith of Clinton, also responded to an 
invitation, saying that he deplored any 
tendency in the Church to emphasize any- 
thing above the religious life. In bringing 
the session to a close Rev. W. L. Walsh of 
Brookfield said that people maintain 
churches because they need religion. He 
pleaded for a reading of Mr. Fagan’s article. 
With the singing of a hymn the conference 
adjourned. James C. Duncan, Secretary. 


Churches. 


Ricumonp, Va.—First Unitarian Church: 
Rev. Alexander T. Bowser was installed, 
Tuesday evening, Feb. 7, 1911. The open- 
ing service was led by Rev. Robert W. 
Savage of Highland Springs, Va. Rev. 
Alfred Rodman Hussey of Baltimore, Md., 
preached the sermon; Rey. Samuel A. 
Eliot, D.D., made the installing prayer; 


Births, 


Augusta, Me.—A daughter, Jean, was born to Rey. and 
Mrs. Edwin M. Slocombe, on Feb. 3, rg1t. 


Deaths. 


RICHARDSON .—At Westfield, Mass., Jan. 26, rorr, 
Charles Dana Richardson. 

STEVENS.—At Springfield, Mass., of pneumonia, Eliza 
Ee O. Stevens, widow of the late Henry H. Stevens, aged 
87 years. 
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Mr. D. R. Wilson, president of the society, 
extended the right hand of welcome; and 
Dr. Eliot gave the charge to the minister 
and the congregation. 


WALPoLe, N.H.—Town Congregational So- 
ciety, Rev. Charles Emile Aimar: On Mon- 
day evening, January 30, the annual supper 
and business meeting was held with about 
forty-five present. The tables were bounti- 
fully laden and much praise is due the 
committee. Following the election of offi- 
cers, reports from the different branches of 
church work were read. An outstanding 
mortgage of $1,300 has been paid the past 
year, some of the trust funds having been 
used for this purpose. The balance remain- 
ing in the various treasuries, January 30, 
I9II, amounted to about $625. It was 
voted to make needed repairs in the church 
property and to contribute fifty dollars to 
the American Unitarian Association. Mrs. 
L. L. Sawyer presented an album containing 
photographs of many of the older members 
of the society and asked that others would 
add to the collection. Mr. Aimar, the pastor, 
outlined plans to increase the efficiency of 
the church work, and recommended the ob- 
servance of the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the establishment of the church 
in Walpole, which occurs June 10, IgII. 
Rev. Jonathan Leavett, the first minister, 
was ordained June 10, 1761. Plans are ma- 
turing to observe this anniversary with 
appropriate ceremony. The Sunday-school 
report was presented by Master Roger Guild, 


secretary-treasurer of the school, who re- 
ported a membership of thirty. 
Winturop, Mass.—All Souls’ Unitarian 


Church, Rev. A. Irvine Innes: A reception 
given to the minister and his wife was the 
occasion of a large and happy gathering in 
the church hall on the evening of Wednesday, 
February 1. The arrangements were carried 
into effect most satisfactorily, and the speak- 
ing of officers and other members showed 
that with high spirits they face the cheerful 
outlook for the progress of the church, and 
entertain a feeling of warm and faithful 
comradeship in the work that lies before. 
One very pleasing feature of the proceedings 
was the presence of ministers of other de- 
nominations,—Revs. Frederick M. White 
(Baptist), Charles W. Henry (Episcopal), 
and James F. Allen (Methodist),—who all 
spoke in the friendliest terms. Good wishes 
were also conveyed in a letter from Rev. 
Alexander L. McKenzie (Congregational), 
whose attendance was prevented by an- 
other meeting. All the Protestant min- 
isters of Winthrop show the good example 
of uniting as brethren in a Ministerial Asso- 
ciation for the welfare of their town. 


Wo..aAston, Mass.—Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Carl G. Horst: This society, having 
just passed its twenty-third birthday (on 
January 31), and very recently its annual 
parish meeting, wishes to go on record as 
being a normal and most vigorous repre- 
sentative of liberal faith in the suburb in 
which it flourishes. Indeed, Wollaston itself 
was in her teens when this church was or- 
ganized, and both have grown and waxed 
strong together in an atmosphere favorable 
to the best development of individual and 
collective power. Located in the centre 
of its ward, in the historic city of Presidents, 
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the Unitarian church co-operates with its 
evangelical neighbors in all matters of local 
interest, holding with these churches each 
year a union Thanksgiving service, in which 
each takes its turn in offering hospitality. 
Vesper services are held on the second Sun- 
day in each month at 4.30 P.m., and a short, 
practical address by the minister and 
special music by a quartette make a service 
sufficiently attractive to fill the church. 
This season Rev. Mr. Horst has planned a 
series of mid-week Lenten services, “which 
will be conducted by prominent out-of- 
town ministers. "These devotional services, 
held at a season which all churches alike 
are coming to recognize as a season set 
apart for meditation and spiritual growth, 
should prove helpful and inspiring, and will 
doubtless be well attended. Early in De- 
cember of the year just passed, the women 
of the Alliance held their biennial fair, which 
enlisted the interest and labor of every 
woman in the parish in its preparation, 
and was a social and financial success, net- 
ting, in round numbers, $400. The recent 
parish meeting, held in the vestry on the 
23d of January, was well attended, in spite 
of the fact that the usual supper was omitted 
and that the evening was devoted wholly 
to the transaction of parish business. Re- 
ports from all officers of the church arid from 
allied societies were most satisfactory, the 
Sunday-school being the only branch which 
is not increasing in numbers and strength. 
This may be accounted for by the presence 
of contagious disease in our midst, which 
for several weeks prevented the holding of 
regular Sunday-school sessions, and many 
parents were naturally fearful of sending 
children immediately after the reopening 
of the school. One of the classes of young 
girls has recently organized its members 
into a club called the ‘‘ Junior Lend-a-Hand 
Club,’”’ and they will strive to follow in the 
footsteps of the older girls who have for 
some time been known under the name of 
‘‘Barnest Workers.’”’ The past year has 
been one of growth in the congregation; 
and many faces that a year ago were new 
to us have become familiar and most wel- 
come at our social gathering, as well as at 
the Sunday morning service. The minister’s 
report was overflowing with appreciation 
of the support and co-operation of his people, 
and with a broad optimism for the future of 
the church in all its branches. At his sug- 
gestion a Cradle Roll was added as a new 
department of the work, and a secretary 
has been appointed to enroll the names of 
all new arrivals in our families. The parish 
house, which has been growing more and 
more distinct to the vision of our most 
earnest members, has begun to appear less 
of a vision and more of a reality than for- 
merly. Frank A. Page, superintendent of 
the Sunday-school, and the members of his 
committee begin to see materialize, instead 
of a parish house which shall meet the needs 
of our own denomination only, a community 
house, on a larger scale and broader founda- 
tion, which shall minister to the larger needs 
and interests of all, and create a spirit of 
brotherhood and good fellowship in the 
town. Before adjourning the parish meet- 
ing, it was voted to raise the salary of Mr. 
Horst; and, with the fraternal feeling for 
which this society is noted, the members 
present disbanded, with spoken and un- 
spoken gratitude for a renewed opportunity 
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to join hands and hearts in another year of 
labor in the common cause of service to 
God and helpfulness to mankind. 


ACKNOWLEDGMEN’S of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged .)... 2/005 «lewd siete cape $0,323.28 
Jan. 2. Chaplain Walter Wilson, Denver, Col... . 23.00 
2. Society in Orange, N.J.0. 2.2... 00004 16.35 
2. Society in Clinton, Mass.. 51.40 
3. Society in Newburyport, Mass... 232.60 
3. Society in Charlestown, N.H....... 65 23.00 
5. Mrs. Delos F. Diggins, "Cadillac, Mich... 10,00 
5. First Parish in Brookline, Mass., addi- 
tionaleaiy. Os. ci ve ae. 4. SE 1,000.00 
5. Society in New Brighton, Staten Island, 
ING Wataru ieee peat ae 17.50 
5. Society in Petauhicn, Mass. . 103.46 
6. Mrs. Otis Norcross, Boston, M 100.00 
6. A. A. Ballou, Newton Centre, Mass... 5.00 
6. Walter T. Hinzmann, Ortonville, Mich.. 50 
6. North Society, Salem, Mass., additional... 100.00 
7. Society in Jamaica Plain, Mass., addi- 
tional’. @ CPS . Ree 418.30 
7. Society in Keene, N.H........ cece eee 147.00 
7. Ladies’ Sewing Society, Branch National 
Alliance, Keene, N.H..........0. 00.4 10.00 
9. Rev. and Mrs. George D. Latimer of 
Bostong Waseca. sen 'csgtres.at MT one 50.00 
9. Mrs. ac mncpir i R. Grant, Waltham, 
Sy are ee vee 1.00 
to. A. ie Griffith, Gouldbusk, Tex......... 2.00 
to. Meadville Theological School, as income 
of Brookes Fund)jo:<. 2 fe oe eee I,000.c0 
11. Society in Bloomington, Ill............. 21.00 
11. Society in Charleston, $.C............. 25.00 
az. Society in Portland, Ore... . is... +. a0 178.75 
12. Society in East Lexington, Mass........ 10.00 
12. Horace Davis, San Francisco, Cal....... 500.00 
13. Miss Augusta Osgood, Lewiston, Me... . 5.00 
13. Society in Kennebunk, Me............. 67.50 
14. Society in Stow, Mass., additional. ..... 1.00 
16. Society in Belmont, Mass.............. 300.00 
16. Robert W. Thrift, Lima, Ohio......... 10.00 
17. Society in Ware, Mass....).... 0.002.504 20.00 
17. Society in Pepperell, Mass............. 10.00 
18. Society in Arlington, Mass., additional. . 10.00 
zo. Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Kimball, Daven- 
port, (Oklag. 6, donee are 2.00 
20. J. A. Lindberg, Dayton, Ia............7 1.00 
20. Lay Centre, Memphis, Tenn........... 5.00 
21. First Parish, Cambridge, Mass......... 1,300.00 
23:in AuNew, Viear GUE CM. 1), mu tae 1,000.00 
23. George A. Engelbert, Little Rock, Ark.. . 1.00 
23. Joseph P. Smith, Romeo, Mich......... I.00 
23. W.V. Starkweather, New Castle, Wyo.. 1.24 
23. Society in Peabody, M: 14.50 
25. —— Magenau, Goes Palacio, ‘Dgo, 
PSS br cg DEERE Se 10.0 
25. Church of the Unity, St. Louis, Mo.. eae 
26. Society in Walpole, N.H...........0..5. 25.00 
26. Miss Edna A. Poole, South Bristol, Me.. 1.00 
28. Re Rodney F. Johonnot, Roslindale, 
wie w sins e claia ng bdisis(tcx = @pe oie plate & .0O 
28. Society: in Peabody, eee additional. . Pr 50 
30. Society in Waltham, Mass............. 363.50 
30. Society in Beverly, ne: Re ketttateh mot 100.00 
31. Society in Northfield, Mass............ 11.50 
31. Associate Members! 2. 2.20.20... 28 4.00 


$16,700.27 


Francis H. Lincoun, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of contributions to 
Sunday School Society during January, 
IOI :— 


Jan. 3. Cheever, Miss Alice, Boston .......... $10.00 
5. Newburyport, Mass., Sunday-school 10.00 
5. Ashby, Mass., Sunday-school ......... 7.81 
6. Ballou, A. A., Newton Centre, Mass. .. 00 
7. Savary, Mrs. W. H., Groveland, Mass. . 1.00 
7. Wollaston, Mass., Ladies’ Alliance |... 25.00 

tr. Tower, Ellen M., Lexington, Mass... .. . 21.55 
11. Sharpe, Henry D., Providence, R.I. ..:. 25.00 
12. Rockland, Mass., Sunday-school...._._ 5.00 
13. Gendrot, Mrs. Fenno, Roxbury, Mass.. 10.00 
17. Scituate, Mass., Sunday-se Ol... 00 
17. Neponset, Mass., Unity Sunday-school . 10.00 
17. Pratt, Daniel W., Winchester, Mass. ... 20.00 
18. New London, Conn., Sunday-school |. 2.00 
19. Stevenson, Mrs. R. HL, Reston 23,22 10.00 
19. Forbes, W. H., Winchester, Mass....._. 0.00 
20. New York League of Unitarian Women, 23.00 
23. Walpole, Mass., Sunday-school ...... . . 8.00 
23. Kingston, Mass., Sunday-school ....... 10.00 
24. New Orleans, La., Sunday-school .... .. 5.00 
25. St. Louis, Mo., Sunday-school Pre aye 15.00 
25. Manchester, N. H., Sunday-school ...,. 15.00 
27. Meadville, Pa., Sunday-school .....__. 5.00 
30. Harrington, Mrs. Lina W., West Rox- 
bory,; Masaii2 3. i. io2..02. dace ee 10.00 
31. Rowe, Mass., Sunday-school .......... 3.00 
201. 
Previously acknowledged ........_.. Saar38 
$2,087.34 


RICHARD C. HuMPHREYs, Treasurer. 
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Cnitarian Cemperance Society. 
The Work of the Year. 


During the past year the Society has 
printed (from the pages of McClure’s Maga- 
zine, by permission), through the generosity 
of a Boston friend, one tract: ‘‘ Confessions 
of a Moderate Drinker,” by a well-known 
novelist, and many copies have been dis- 
tributed free. 

The distribution of other free pamphlets 
has not been pushed as much as in some 
former years, as the present policy of the 
society is now turned more in the direction 
of newspaper publicity. Nevertheless, sev- 
eral thousands of tracts have been sent to 
many parts of the country, where they have 
been used by our churches, by the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, and by local 
workers in special temperance campaigns. 
Our society tegrets that our own people 
(churches, ministers, Alliances, Sunday- 
schools, and the Young People’s Religious 
Unions, do so little temperance work. We 
should be glad to receive many more calls 
for our literature, and also more requests 
for assistance and suggestions. 

The chief work of the society has been 
the preparation and publication by its presi- 
dent of articles in the religious and secular 
press of the country. Regular monthly 
articles are contributed by him to the Chris- 
tian Register and the National Advocate 
(the official organ of the National Inter- 
church Temperance Federation, represent- 
ing nearly 12,000,000 communicants), which 
together regularly reach more than 50,000 
readers. About a dozen articles have been 
contributed to our smaller denominational 
organs, with some 20,000 readers. One 
article was printed in a Western syndicate 
of rural papers, with a village and country 
constituency of over 50,000. An article 
in the Louisville Evening Post carried our 
word to many thousands in the South. 
Two articles have been. published in the 
Troy Budget, which were probably read by 
nearly half a million people,—the last a 
summary of considerable investigation of 
what life insurance companies are doing 
for temperance. An article written by 
request for The Youth’s Instructor (Wash- 
ington, D.C.) has just appeared in a special 
temperance issue of 500,000 copies. Ar- 
ticles in Every Other Sunday (a year ago) 
and one in the Helper, about to be printed, 
have carried our temperance plea to all the 
Unitarian and Universalist Sunday-schools. 
Four other articles have been prepared which 
will be shortly printed where they will be 
widely read. Some of these articles have 
been reprinted (whole or parts) in about 
25 journals—one especially in a group of 
Presbyterian church papers. Marked copies 
of the January National Advocate, containing 
the address prepared by the president for 
the Temperance Federation, which met 
in Washington, has been sent to the edi- 
tors of all the religious papers in the United 
States (nearly 1,000 in all), in the hope that 
these men may be stirred to greater activity 
for temperance. 

In conclusion, this work of newspaper 
publicity comprises some 40 articles in 
nearly 50 publications (including reprints), 
with probably 2,000,000 readers. To carry 
forward this work has required a large 
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correspondence, not only in the preparation ! 
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of these articles, but in answering the many 
inquiries respecting temperance facts, lit- 
erature, and methods of work. 


CONTRIBUTIONS NEEDED. 


A year ago the society appealed for $1,000 
to carry on its work. While this sum was 
not all secured, our friends were very gen- 
erous, and a large part of it was received. 
We need as much more this year: we could 
advantageously use more than this amount 
if in hand. There are many papers with 
very large circulation, reaching the laboring 
classes and rural constituencies which 
ought to be utilized, and plans for the coming 
year look in this direction; but to carry them 
out more money will be needed. 


SOURCES OF HELP. 


(1) We now have only 338 annual mem- 
bers,—a pitifully small number, less than 
one to a church! As some of these have 
died, and as some will fail to renew, we need 
at once at least 300 new members, paying 
the small fee of $1. These can easily be 
obtained if our ministers, Sunday-school 
officers, leaders of our Alliance Branches 
and Young People’s Religious Unions will 
help us in this important work. 

(2) Twenty-four ‘life members” 
contributions last year, 
$25, or a part of that amount. 
to add a score to this list. 

(3) We confidently appeal to other friends 
for contributions, large or small. Some 
Alliance Branches and Sunday-schools have 
been contributing to our treasury, for which 
we are very thankful. 

May we not expect that Unitarians, who 
so earnestly advocate a practical religion, 
will generously help this most practical form 
of “Applied Christianity”? The Episco- 
palians of New England contributed last 
year some $5,000 to their society to carry 
on- temperance work, which is largely done 
in this vicinity. All contributions should 
be sent at once to our treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, 
Mass. 

In behalf of the Society, 

JosEPH H. CROOKER, 
President. 


Mr. Charles D. Richardson. 


The Disciples Guild of the Church of the 
Disciples will hold a special service in mem- 
ory of Mr. Charles D. Richardson, next 
Sunday, February 12, at 4 P.M. 

Mr. Richardson was for two years the 
president of the Disciples Guild. He was 
interested in all good works, an active mem- 
ber of the church and the Sunday-school, 
The young people have looked to him as 
to a worthy leader, and they wish to join 
with all those of his friends who can come 
in this simple memorial service. 


made 
the whole sum, 
We ought 


Barnard Memorial. 


The annual festival on Washington's 
Birthday will be held this year in Mechanics’ 
Hall on Huntington Avenue, Boston. A 
large, fully-equipped orchestra, pretty cos- 
tume dancing, and flag marches by a host 
of children are promised. As the general 
dancing is open toall, parties of children and 
young people from churches and Sunday- 
schools have a rare opportunity for a day 
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of pleasure. The costume dancing will be 
under the direction of Mrs. Lilla Viles Wy- 
man. A good lunch at a reasonable price: 
is provided, and ample room for private 
lunch and rest is at the free disposal of all. 

The price of admission tickets will be 25 
cents for children under twelve and 50 cents 
for adults; for the afternoon session reserved 
seats at 60 and 75 cents, including admis- 
sion. 


Books Offered. 


Second-hand Sunday-school lessons in 
book and pamphlet form, also a small set of 
song and service books, will be given to any 
Sunday School Society desiring them, express 
charges prepaid. Address All Souls’ Sun- 
day-school, Greenfield, Mass. 


The Tercentenary ‘of the King James 
Version. 


interest has been awakened 
celebrations of the Tercen- 
tenary of the King James Version. ‘The 
American Bible Society has issued a Bibliog- 
raphy of the King James Version as the Ter- 
centenary Leaflet No. 1. Copies of this will 
be sent free to any minister, or other public 
speaker, who desires to prepare addresses in 
connection with the ‘Tercentenary cele- 
brations in any part of the United States. 
Communications requesting this Bibliog- 
raphy should be sent to the Secretaries, 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York City. 


Considerable 
in the coming 


The Tuckerman School. 


“Pictures in the Sunday-school”’ is the 
subject of Miss Frances M. Dadmun’s talk 
on Saturday, February 11, at 10.30. ‘This 
is the concluding lecture of those relating to 
general Sunday-school topics. The remain- 
ing Saturdays will be given to practical 
demonstration lessons by experienced teach- 
ers. 

Mrs. John C. Cobb will explain the aims 
and work of the Post-office Mission at 10.30 
Friday, February 17. 

On Thursday, the 16th, at 10.30, Miss 
Mary Boyle O’Reifly will speak of a single- 
handed investigation in social conditions 
in the country, and the results of the work. 


The principle of concealed lighting is 
rapidly gaining way, and in England it is 
predicted that within a few years it will be 
almost universally put into practice. It is 
pointed out that the system of putting the 
sources of light in plain view is wasteful 
because the dazzled eye demands a greater 
flooding of the air with diffused illumination 
in order to see clearly. 


The Children’s Mission 
To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. : ; 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. : 2 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge, 

Additional donations, and bequests from adults are 
greatly needed to meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocum, Treas. 
Parker B. Field, Superintendent, 
279 Tremont St., Boston. 
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Pleasantries, 


Miss Midge: ‘“‘Do you know, our land- 
lady has the clammiest hands. Ugh!” 
Mr. Mudge: ‘Well, you can’t say that of 
her chowders.’’—Boston Transcript. 


A school inspector in a rural district 
of Iowa asked the pupils a word which 
he pronounced ‘‘Eggwiped.’’ When they 
failed, he roundly berated them for their 
ignorance, and then spelled the word him- 
self, —‘‘E-g-y-p-t, Eggwiped.” 


The portrait-painter’s man, on being asked 
what were his duties in the studio, said, 
“Why, sir, I stretches the canvasses for ’im,— 
sets up ’is pallette,—harranges ’is heasel,— 
and hall ’e’as to dois to shove ’em on.’’— 
Happy portrait-painters!—Punch. 


Young Lady: ‘Well, Mrs. Higginbottom, 
and how are you getting on? Won’t you 
have another piece of cake?’”? Old Woman 
(with an eye to the ham sandwiches): ‘‘Well, 
mum, if it’s all the same to you, I’d rather 
’ave a taste o’ summat as has drored breath!” 
Punch. 


A conscientious church-goer said to the 
darky who was working for her, “‘I hope 
you go to church regularly, John.” ‘‘ Well, 
ma’am, wid all dis talk ’bout Confucius and 
Boudoir, my idees get kind o’ ’malgamated.” 
“Why, you mean Buddha, don’t you, John?” 
“Oh, you may call it Buddha, ma’am, but 
the French they calls it Boudoir.” 


Victor Hugo at first said he would vote 
against admitting Eugéne Labiche to the 
Academy. But, when the candidate called 
on him to solicit his support, he said: “‘ Mon- 
sieur, I decided to vote against you. I have 
changed my mind, and I will explain to you 
the reason of the change. I was suffering 
greatly from violent insomnia. I set about 
reading your plays, and I laughed so much 
that my disorder wore out, and I am now in 
good health.” 


HOWLERS, FRESH PICKED. 


A naturalist is a man who catches gnats. 

Benjamin Franklin’s father was a tallow 
chandelier. 

The Milky Way came when the cow jumped 
over the moon. 

A coquette is what they make out of 
fricasseed chicken in the second day. 

An octagon is a many-sided animal that 
grabs you when you go in swimming.—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


Once Mr. Fields was on his way in the 
ears from Boston to his summer cottage at 
Manchester-by-the-Sea. Two men sat in 
front of him, discussing places and the per- 
sons who lived in them. Mr. Fields caught 
his own name, and bent forward to listen. 
“Let’s see,’ said one,—‘‘Fields, the pub- 
lisher, lives round here somewheres, don’t 
he?” ‘Yes: he’s got a house on the hill 
just beyond here.”’ “Lectures, don’t he?” 
“‘Oh, yes! he lectures a lot.”” ‘‘ Well, how is 
he, anyway?” “Well, he ain’t Gough, by a 
big sight!” 


The late Duke of Wellington got a letter 
once from a lady, saying she was soliciting 
subscriptions for a certain church, and had 
taken the liberty to put his name down for 
£200, and hoped he would promptly send 
her a check for that amount. He forthwith 
replied that he would respond to the call; 
but he, too, was interested in a certain 
church which needed subscriptions, and, 
counting upon his correspondent’s well- 
known liberality, he had put her down for 
£200. ‘‘And so,” he concluded, ‘“‘no money 
need pass between us.” 
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Abolish the Ash-Barrel. 


It’s a nuisance, a menace to 
health and a constant fire 
risk. Adopt this modern 
Receiver for ashes and all 
cellar refuse. Fire-proof, 
sanitary, out of sight. 


‘f STEPHENSON 
Ke (TS) 


¥R Ace mane 


|r 


ne to sweep into. 
Underfloor Refuse Receiver. 


Garbage in Winter. 
The ordinary garbage can 
freezes up, and when the 
collector pounds the can 
to empty it, he ruins the 
can. This is avoided by 
using the Stephenson Under- 
ground Garbage Receiver. 
Sold direct from factory. 
Circulars of each free. 
©. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 
19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO’? HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co., 
By mail, 50 cents _ | 272 Congress St., Boston 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Open With the Foot. 
No Freezing. No Odors. 


Antique Viewsof ye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 


JAMES H. STARK 


‘Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Harvard University 


For the year 1911-12 two resident (Williams) Fellow- 
ships of $500 each are offered to graduates of Theologi- 
cal Schools who intend to devote themselves to the 
Christian Ministry. These fellowships are designed to 
encourage advanced theological work of a high order. 
Applications, accompanied by testimonials and speci- 
mens of work, must be made before April 16, 1911, on 
special blanks to be obtained of the Dean of the Har- 
vard Divinity School, Cambridge, Mass. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 
LONDON 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton West. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anooven, wu. 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. Healthfully located in 
the foothills of the White Mountains. Separate Dormi- 
tories. New Buildings. Preparatory and Business Courses, 
Certificate privileges. Social Culture. Gymnasium. Ten 
Acre Athletic Field. $250a year—no extras. For cata- 
logue address, THEODORE PARKER Farr, A.M., Principal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 


For Catalogue address 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 


¥F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


The MacDutfie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuffie, Ph. D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A. B. 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 

Fine gymnasium, new this year, 

College preparation and entrance by cer- 
tificate. 


General high school course. Postgradu- 
ate work. 


Music and Art. 
Domestic Science. Commercial Course. 
Year book and pictures on request. 
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